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Description of LANRicK CASTLE. 


ANRICK Castle is situated on the 

‘southern bank of the Teith, a few 
miles to the west of Doune. It lies 
in the parish of Kilmadock, and on 
the southern extremity of the county 
of Ayr, where it immediately borders 
on that of Stirling. ‘This mansion, the 
seat of Sir John MacGregor Murray, 
of MacGregor, Bart., is extremely 


-commodious and elegant, and was 


built by Sir John himself, close to the 
ancient castle, of which there are now 
scarcely any remains. ‘There are al- 
so some ruins of an ancient chapel, 
which, with six others, was attached 
to the monastery of St Madows, or 
iNilmadock. 

The distance consists of some of 
the most distinguished features of the 
Grampian range of mountains, Ben- 
le-di, Stuck-a-chroan, Ben-vorlich.— 
Stuck-a-chroan has been translated 


Hill of Mourning ;” and is tradi- 


tionally said to have derived its name 
from affording a retreat to the rem- 
nant of the Caledonian army, after its 
defeat by Agricola in the plain to the 
eastward. This mountain, though 
equal in height to its near neighbour 
Ben-vorlich, higher than Ben-le-di, 
and, in form, superior to either, is but 
little known to the Lowland public, 


to whom, on that account, this notice 
may be the more acceptable. The 
rapid Teith is seen and heard from 
the windows of Lanrick Castle; and 
the mountains seen from thence, inclu- 
ding Ua-vore, reeently celebrated by 
the author of the * Lady of the Lake,” 
constitute, in combination with ancient 
trees of various kinds and forms, in- 
terspersed with thriving plantations, 
scenes which Gaspar Poussin would 
not have scorned to imitate. The 
castle stands in the middle of a park, 
about two miles in length, whose 
northern boundary, from end to end, 
is washed by the Teith, along which 
walks are cut through the plantations 
and a variety of natural coppice.— 
On an eminence to the south-west of 
the castle, and within the park, a 
monument presents itself, erected by 
the worthy proprietor, in memory of 
his deceased brother, Colonel Peter 
Murray, whose patronage of classi- 
cal learning, by the annual donation 
of a gold medal to the dux of the 
highest class in the High School of 
Edinburgh, is only one of his excel- 
lent characteristics. This edifice, 


uniting solidity and lightness, exhi- 
bits, in its general form, an ingenious 
hieroglyphic expression of the parti- 
cular circumstances in which it was — 
erected, 
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gemee. 

AN acceont bas just been published 
at Berlin of the - Journey of Messrs. 
Cawostow and Dawvdow, two officers 
of the Russian marine, through Si- 
beria to Ochotzk, om the eastern ocean, 
and thence to the sic of Aodtak, on 
the north-west coast of America. As 
they passed through a part of Suberta 
which has been little visited, their 
marrairve contalm@s some iateresting 

Particuiars. 

The soil of Siberia is almost every 
where fertile, the pastures excellent 
many districts produce corn in abun- 
dance ; the forests and marshes abound 
in game; the rivers swarm with fish, 
and vet this country has very little 
population. What contributes to ren- 
der a residence there disagreeable, is 
the sudden transition from excessive 
cold, to a heat equally excessive. — 
Scarcely as the snow melted, when a 
great number of imsects make their 
appearance, so that it is impessible to 
go out without having the face cover- 
ed with a net-work of bair, as a in 
fence against their bites. The 
sants, in summer, labour only dering 
the night, and are obliged to keep fires 
constantly lighted i in their houses, to 
drive away ihe insects by the smoke. 

Since the establishment of the com- 
mercial route which passes by Nachta, 
Tobolsk has ceased to be the centre 


of the trade between Russia and 


Chima, and its presperity has suffered; 

in return Irkoutak has flourished, ai 
has become the most considerable city 
of Siberia. It numbers about 5000 
houses, and 25,000 inhabitants, in 
which number are found many rich 
merchants. Chinese commodities, and 
the furs which come from eastern Si- 
beria, from Kamtschatka, and from 
America, as well as the Russian com- 
modities which are sent to Kichta 
in eastern Siberia, to Kamtschatka, 
and to America, pass through the city 
of Irkoutzk, which derives great ad- 


vantages frem ths trans. The 
merchants of Irkoutzk are enterpri- 
ting, and understand busuness better 
than these of Russia; they difier mech 
from them in having only ome price, 
which they never alter. The 
tants of Siberia, theugh chiedy 
scended from exiles and banished cri- 
mioals, bear ne resemblance to those 
from whem they derive their erga ; 
the peasants, particularly in the go- 
vernment of Tebolsk, are honest, hes- 
patable, and less ignoramt and super- 
stitious than most of the Russian pea- 
sats. 

The peasants of the government ef 


Irkoutzk differ much frem those of 


Tobolsk. The last, whose families 
have been long established m Sabena, 
all enjoy a degree of easy circum- 
stances. Im the government of Ir- 
koutzk, on the contrary, there are 
none but banished persons and new 
colonists, commonly unmarried. A- 
verse to labour, they are a burden to 
the villages im which they hive; in 
summer, ‘they follow the trade of rob- 
bers, and pillage travellers— disorders 
which the police is unable to prevent. 

From Irkoutzk, travellers go to 
the mver of Lena, on which they em- 
bark, and go by water to Irkoutzk ; 
they employ seventeen days in making 
600 leagues. 

The country traversed by the river 
Lena from Alukminck to Jakoutzk, 
is excessively poor, and its inhabitants 
are in the most miserable condition. 
The barrenness of the soil, and the 
absence of every Kind of resource, 
cendemn them to the utmost poverty ; 
accordingly you see only pallid and 
iu countenances. Many fa- 
milies have no nourishment but bread 
made of the bark of the pine tree 
powdered, and mixed with a little 
meal and milk. 

Irkoutzk is situated on the left 
bank of the Lena, the breadth of 
which at this place is nearly a league 
and a half. - It contains 300 houses, 
and about 3000 inbabitants. = 
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the city, is a fort built of wood and 
planked with rowers, The exterior 
of the pace dees not correspond to its 
Commercial umpertance. 

The journey from Jakoutzk te 
Ochotzk, on the eastern ecean, may 
be performed im tea or twelve days, 
but it usually eceupies twenty. is 
over a vast desert which ne 
thing bat barren trees. Travellers 
bave alse te pass a formidable range 
ef mountains, and the nver Ald, on 
which they cress oa the ice. The peo- 
ple of Ochotzk wear skins, and drive 
with dogs like these of KamischatKka, 
They are very little skilled im navi- 
gation, so that the Russians find it 
difficult to reach their settlements on 
the nenghbouring islands. 


Proceedings of the Royad Society of 


Monday, 24 and 1604 June 1817. 


MR Mor read an analysis, 
with translated specimens, of 
Esehylus’s tragedy of Agameamen, 
He observed, that, amid the admira- 
tion which the works of modern poets 
had exerted, there seemed some torget: 
fulness of the exceliencies which exist- 
ed in the works of classic genius, To 
some of these it was new his object to 
call the attention of the society. The 
tragedy of Agamemaon appeared to 
contain beauties which had never been 
duly appreciated. He would particu- 
larly call the attention of the Society 
to the admirable delimeations of cha- 
racter which it contained. ‘This had 
been made in a manner different from 
what had been customary with any 
modern dramatist. Instead of its 
features being early announced by so- 
liloguy or communication to a confi- 
dant, they were allowed silently to 
unfold themselves in the course of the 
action. Thus Clytemnestra appeared 
in the first scene as a virtuous and 
dignified character, nor does any thing 
cotepe which could lead us to suspect 


the diabolical desigas on which she 3s 
breading, Tae suddem 
of Agamemeens’s appreacd, with the 
strikins and sublime silence with 
which it is fallowed; aad thea the ex- 
agyerated eXpressiens of joy inte 
which she breaks forth, lead us to 
dread some terrible mystery, The 
dark hints of the chorus increase our 
suspicwn and, fmally, the marder af 
Ag bs by Cassandra 
im the foest strain of prophetic wald- 
ness. asuly, Clvtemnestra herself 
appears im the scene, drank, as it 
Were, with savage triumph; bat the 
terrible grandeur with whieh she ex- 
ults im the success of her guilt, is 
tempered by an allusion te 
stances which afford same patlanon 
for it, and, faaily, bv ap anticipation 
of that remorse which is soon to ever- 
take ber. 

Mr Morehead accompanied bis ob- 
servations with the translation of the 
most stiiking passages, which appear- 
ed to us well executed, and to atlord 
a better transe ript of the weas of Es- 
chylus than any other Euglish version 
that has vet been made. 


Dr Brewster read a paper on a 
new property of double refracting 
erystals, 


Moaday, 234 June. 

Mr Mackenzie read a criticism on 
Lord Byron's drama of Mantred.— 
He observed, that several of his friends 
had urged him to write on the drama, 
His advanced age, and a variety of 
uncongenial pursuits, had placed this 
out of his power; but he bad thus 
been led to pay peculiar attention 
to, and peruse several works connect. 
ed with that subject. ‘The present 
drama bad, from its author, attracted 
his particular attention, Lord By- 
ron had shewn himself one of the 
most original and powerful poets of 
the age, and Mantied bore amply the 
stamp of his genius, ‘There was some- 
thing gloomy, however, in his views 
of man and nature ; his poetry shed a 


lurid 
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lurid glare, rather than a mild and 


benignant lustre. Mr Mackenzie 
then gave a sbort analysis of the dra- 
ma, and read a number of extracts 
which appeared to him strikingly to 
display at once the command of fan- 
guage and force of sentiment possess- 
ed by the noble author. Mr Mac- 
kenzie then proceeded to remark on 
the defects of the piece. The plot 
appeared defective, or rather there 
could scarcely be said to be any plot 
at all. ‘Of the litle that there was, 
the naturé and scope appeared very 
obscure. It was not fully explained 
what the crime was for which Man- 
fred endured such terrible remorse. 
It appeared to be an incestuous pas- 
sion; and Mr Mackenzie understood 
there was a tradition in Switzerland 
of a brother and sister, who, having 
yielded to a criminal attachment, had 
afterwards both committed suicide. 
This tradition might probably have 
suggested the idea of Lord Byron’s 
piece. The characters also did not 
display much that was deserving of 
praise. The only human one that 
excited any interest, was that of Man- 
fred ; and it was so imperfectly deve- 
loped, and so far removed from com- 
mon nature, that it-was impossible to 
take any deep concern in it. The 
supernatural personages did not seem 
very skilfully managed. They exbi- 
bited a confused mixture of the my- 
thologies of various ages and nations ; 
vor did the sentiments and language 
put into their mouths seem very well 
suited to their respective characters. 
Upon the whole, Mr Mackenzie said, 
he was an old man, and might be 
partial to former days ; but it appear- 
ed to bim, that the style of poetical 
compo-ition which prevailed in his 
time was more true to taste and to 
nature, and more likely to meet the 
suffrage of posterity, than that violent 
and exaggerated tone which had be- 
come fashionable, and had been intro- 


duced, he conceived, by the study of 
the German school. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Weather. 
HE weather during the month of 


June has been in some respects re- 
markable: atmosphericelectricity bas 
been unusually abundant, and the tem- 
perature of the air has been uncom- 
monly high. 

On the 10th, a little past 1] a. M, 
a large cloud, threatening thunder, 
appeared somewhat to the N.W. of 
Edinburgh, and seemed to advance’ 
against a lower current of wind and 
vapour from the S.E. For above 
half an hour afterwards, the thunder 
continued to break almost immediate- 
ly over the city. In one instance, a 
house in an exposed situation in the 
old town became the conductor of the 
lightning in its discharge towards the 
earth ; but no other damage was done 
than the hurling of a few stones from 
the gable. In another, a column of 
fluid was observed rising or sweeping 
upwards, in a cylindrical or somewhat 
pyramidal form from the earth towards 
the thunder cloud; and this appear- 
ance was followed by an instantane- 
ous explosion and loud noise like the 
firing off of small arms. The usual ac- 
companiment of heavy hail showers. 
was not wanting; and at mid-day 
Arthur’s Seat hills appeared perfect- 
ly white. The hail-stones were very 
irregular in shape, and generally of 
large size ; but they wholly disappear- 
ed in the course of less than an hour. 
In the neighbourhood of Dundee, we 
are informed, they assumed the shape 
and size of pieces of ice, two or three 
inches in circumference, so that at 
Lundie, and several other gardens in 
that neighbourhood, the glass of the 
hot-houses was much shattered. 
Ten days after this thunder storm, 
a second occurred (19th June,) but 
Jess violent. To this succeeded some 
very warm weather, especially from 
the 2ist to the 24th of the moath. 
On Monday the 22d, in the garden 
at 
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at Dupplin Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Kinnoul, the writer of this 
article had accidentally an opportunity 
of ascertaining the state of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer in three different 
situations, about one o’clock P. M. 
In the shade in the open air, the mer- 
cury indicated 81° nearly; in the 
shade in a glazed house, used partly 
as a peach-house and partly as a vine- 
ry, where there was then no fire, and 
where all the sashes were more or less 
thrown open, it stood at 87°; and in 
the fruiting department of the pine- 
stove, where there was bottom heat 
from old tanners’ bark, where the 
sashes were partially opened, but 
where the thermometer was not fully 
screened from the sun’s rays, it was 
no less than 105°. Dupplin garden, 
it may be remarked, is situated in one 
of the most sheltered parts of Strath- 
earn, surrounded with high grounds, 
and further defended by trees. In 
another garden, not far distant, the 
greatest observed rise on that day was 
773°, At Edinburgh on the same 
day, we learn, it was 76° in the 
shade; and on the next day (23d 
June,) almost 77° ; both observations 
having been made about two P. M. 
The wind was from the east, a cir- 
cumstance which always reduces the 
temperature at Edinburgh. Many 
years have elapsed since such intense 
heat occurred precisely at the period 
of the summer solstice, our warmest 
weather seldom setting in till towards 
the end of July, or even the begin- 
ning of August. 


Symptesometer. 


_ We feel much pleasure in announ- 
cing that an instrument, under this 


name (which means Measurer of Com. 


pression) has lately been invented 


by our ingenious townsman Mr Adie, 


optician, answering all the purposes 
of the common barometer, and posses- 
sing the advantages of being much 
more portable and much less liable to 
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accidents. It may be made of any 
convenient length; it may be even so 
short as to be carried in the pocket. 
At present, it may be proper only to 
mention, that the moveable column is 
oil, inclosing in a tube a portion of 
azote, which changes its bulk accord- 
ing to the density of the atmosphere. 
In this city, corresponding observa- 
tions have been made with the sym- 
piesometer, and with a barometer of 
the best kind for four years past, and 
their agreement has been perfectly 
satisfactory. For the purposes of a 
marine barometer this new instrument 
has been ascertained to be superior to 
any other. In the summer of 1816, 
one of them was taken out to India 
in the Buckinghamshire, a vessel be- 
longing to Quintin Leitch, Esq. of 
Greenock, and the first Scottish In- 
diaman, we believe, which left this 
country after the trade was thrown 
open. Mr Christian, the captain of 
this vessel, paid the most commend- 
able attention to the ascertaining of 
the value-of this discovery ; he caused 
corresponding observations on the 
sympiesometer and on the common 
marine barometer to be made and 
marked, every three hours, during the 
voyage ;.and now, upon the return of 
the Buckinghamshire, he reports most 
favourably :—he found, that in all cli- 
mates the new instrument was aa 
much to be depended on as the best 
marine barometer; while it occupied 
much less room, being fixed close to 
the side of the cabin, and was not 
at all affected by the motion of the 


ship. 

This invention of Mr Adie, we 
may remark, promises also to be of 
considerable utility to the geologist, 
and to the travelling philosopher; the 
lightness and shortness of the instru- 
ment rendering it quite easily porta- 


ble, while it may be carried without 
any risk of damage. 


CANONMILLs, N. 
30th June 1817. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


ROM experiments on the strength 

of different kinds of wood, made 
by Col. Beaufoy, it appears that the 
pitch-pine is the strongest wood; next 
to that the English oak, with straight 
and even fibres; then the English 
oak, irregular and cross- grained ; 
fourthly, the Riga fir; and fifthly, 
the Dantzic oak. If the strength of 
the pitch pine be called 1000, the 
strength of the English oak will be, 
from the mean of two experiments, 
923; of the Riga fir, 782; of Dant- 
zic oak, 663. 

Lithographic printing is practised 
in great perfection by Mr D. Redman, 
of Wilsted-street, Somers’. Town. The 
expense of taking impressions is near- 
ly the same per 100 as copper-plates, 
but the 20,000th impression is as good 
as the first! It is an art capable of 
peculiar application, as follows: if a 
person has written any work which he 
desires to circulate in a limited num- 
ber among his friends, he may, for the 
mere expense of copying it on the 
stones, have 25 or 100 impressions 
taken at a trifling expense; and he 
may even write it himself, on prepa- 
red paper, and then all the impressions 
will be fac-similes of his own manu- 
script; and, as one stone will serve 
many times, the expense of 30 or 40 
quarto pages would be but £.2 or £.3. 


Carr Rock Stune Beacon. 


N a former Number of this work * 
we gave some account of the in- 
teresting work of the stone beacon 
upon the Carr Rock, while the artifi- 
cers were employed in preparing a 
foundation for the building ; and we 
shall now give an account of the pro- 
gress of its erection up to the month 
of June 1817, when the operations 
for the fifth season were just at their 


* Scots Magazine for May 1814; art. 
Monthly Mem. in Natural History. 


commencement. It may be right, 
however, to bring to the recollection 
of our readers the general nature of 
the undertaking. 

It had become an extremely desir- 
able measure to afford protection to 
the shipping and trade of the great 
commercial ports of the Frith of Forth 
against the frequent accidents which 
still occurred at its entrance, especial- 
ly upon the Carr Rock. For although 
the Lighthouse Board for Scotland 
had laid out large sums in the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse upon the Bell 
Rock, and also in the purchase of the 
patrimonial right of the noble family 
of Portland to the duties of the Light 
of May, and likewise in the alteration 
of that light, by its conversion from an 
open coal -fire to a steady oil light 
with reflectors, defended from the 
weather in a glazed light-room ; yet 
still the navigation was not duly di- 
vested of danger, while ships were 
exposed to manifold accidents from 
the hidden dangers of this sunken 
reef. The position of the Carr Rock 
is about a mile and a half off the . 
East-nook, or eastmost point of the 
county of Fife; and it is separated 
only by a narrow channel from a 
reef of detached rocks which ex- 
tends all the way tothe shore; so 
that, since the erection of the Bell- 
Rock light-house, this is doubtless the 
most dangerous sunk rock connected 
with the entrance or navigation of the 
Frith of Forth. 

The first measure adopted by the 
Commissioners of the Northern Light- 
houses for the safety of the mariner 
in regard to this rock, was, in 1811, 
to place one of Waddel’s large float- 
ing buoys, which have long been em- 
ployed with so much advantage for 
their conspicuous appearance in point- 
ing out the sand banks and proper 
channel for the bay and river of Ben- 
gal. In 1812, a building of stone 
was determined upon by the Board ; 
but such have been the difliculties at- 
tending this work, that although the 
same experienced artificers are em- 

ployed 
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ployed at the Carr Rock as were en- 
gaged at the Bell Rock ; although the 
works of the Bell Rock were carried 
on at the distance of twelve miles 
from the land; although the former 
is of much greater exient than the 
latter ;—yet the Bell-Rock lighthouse 
required only four years for its com- 
pletion, while this season (1817) is 
the fifth year of the works at the 
Carr Rock, though it is not two miles 
distant from the shore. Upon cnqui- 
ring into this remarkable diflerence, 
we are informed by Mr Stevenson, 
the engineer for the work, that the 
sea appears to be more easily agitated 
and ruffled upon the shelving rocks 
along shore, than where it washes 
over rocks in the open sea, according 
to observations which he has made at 
the Bell Rock, at the Wolf Rock, off 
the Lands-end, and at the Skerryvore 
Rock, off the islands of Lona and Tiree. 
Bat that to which he mainly ascribes 
the difficulties of an erection on the 
Carr Rock, is the smallness of its di- 
mensions, not only as greatly hamper- 
ing the operations of the artificers, 
but also from the total want of shel- 
ter to the boats and vessels in attend- 
ance. The Carr Rock measures only 
72 feet in length, and 23 feet in 
breadth ; whereas the material part 
of the Bell Rock measures about 300 
feet by 230 feet. With regard to 
the height of these rocks above low 
water mark, they may be stated to be 
much alike, being what seamen cal! 
half-tide rocks, or wholly covered 
= water from half flood to half ebb 
tide. 

From the circumscribed dimensions 
of the Carr Rock, it was not possible 
to obtain a more extensive site or 
base for building upon than 18 feet, 
and the height of the beacon is meant 
to be 50 feet ; the elevation being of 


a circular form, diminishing at the: 


top to nine feet in diameter over walls. 

To obtain a solid foundation, it was 

found necessary to excavate the rock 

toa depth even below the fall of the 
June 1817. 
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lowest tide ; and therefore, although 
the base was not of great extent, yet, 
as the smallest agitation of the sea 
overilowed the rock, and drove the 
workmen from their post, it became 
necessary to erect a cofler-dam around 
the site uf the building, and the wa- 
ter had consequently to be pumped 
out of the foundation pit at every land- 
ing. The work was otherwise exposed 
to so many accidents, that although the 
workmen were allowed an extra pre- 
mium for every tide’s work, over and 
above their weekly wages, yet still 
it required about three entire work- 
ing seasons to prepare the foundation; 
for in the year 1815, only two com- 
plete courses were built: part of the 
third course was laid in the month of 
September of that year, when a tem- 
pest put a stop to the operations for 
the season, by demolishing part of 
the unfinished third course, and also 
the apparatus, 

In the summer of 1816, the works 
commenced, as usual, in May, and by 
the month of October, the building 
was got to a height, somewhat above 
the rise of the spring tides. In this 
situation it has withstood all the 


storms of last winter, and there is now 


every prospect of its being completed 
in the course of the current year, 
1817. . 
From the: smallness of the superfi 
cies of the Carr Rock, it was evidently 
impossible to erect a building of di- 
mensions suitable to the purposes of a 
Lighthouse, or even salibicel for the 
habitation of a person, to attend the 
machinery and apparatus for tolling a 
bell. The beacon, however, our read- 
ers will recollect, is erected upon a 
plan calculated to admit of machinery, 
and is to be covered with a large bell, 
in the form of a cupola. We former- 
ly gave some account of the ingenious 
device by which the machinery is to 
be put in motion: we shall here re- - 
peat it in a more correct form. A 
chamber is formed in the centre of the 
building, which communicates with 
the 
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the tidal waters by means of a small 
conduit, or hole, perforated in the 
walls of the beacon. In this cham- 
ber, or cavity, a metallic float or tank 
is placed, which is connected with a 
rod in such a manner, that when the 
waters rise in the chamber, the float 
is elevated, and the connection - rod, 
in its ascent, gives motion to ‘the 
machinery, which not only tolls the 
bell, but by the same operation 
winds up a weight. The use of this 
weight 1s to keep the machinery in 
motion, by its descent, during ebb tide, 
or from the period when the flood has 
risen to the high-water mark of xeap 
tides, (to which the train of machinery 


is calculated), or till the float is again . 


lifted, by the returning tide, to wind 
up the machine again. In this way 
the great beli covering the building is 
to be kept continually ringing. In 
so far as a model can shew the prac- 
ticability of this, it has been tried for 
years, and is found fully to answer 
the purpose; and we shall take an op- 
portunity to give our readers the fur- 
ther particulars of this curious inven- 
tion, when it comes to be tried upon 
the great scale. 


View of the Present State of IraLian 
Literature. 2 


(From the French.) 


LOQUENCE, among the Italians 

of the eighteenth century, was not 
very successfully unfolded. That 
which is called Political, wanted the 
necessary scope. The eloquence of 
the pulpit was frequently entangled 
in the thorns of theology, deformed 
by violent declamations, by figures 
and descriptions too oratorical and 
more than poetical, or, finally, over- 
loaded with a heavy and mispla- 
ced erudition. Five and noble elo- 
quence shuns the places where all 
observances are rigorous, where 
men feed themselves with controversy, 


velop every proposition in numerous 


and reason only by syllogisms; now 
almost all the preachers were drawn 
from convents and seminaries. Need 
we wonder, if there arose neither a 
Bossuet nor a Massillon, in this land 
formerly rendered famous by the elo- 
quence of a Cicero and Hertensius? 
Dante complained of the preachers of 
his time; he might still lament, that 
“the sheep return from their pas- 
tures, fed only with wind.” Let us 
mark ‘as exceptions, however, some 
sermons of Tornielli, Venini, Pelle- 
grini, Ressi, with the prayers and 
homilies of the bishop Turchi. 

The eloquence of the bar has not 
been more fortunate. Assuredly this 
does not arise from its not being fed 
by a sufficient number of law-suits ; 
thanks to legislation and manners, 
they have abounded in Italy, as in al- 
most al] the other countries of Eu- 
rope. It was reserved for Geneva, 
by its good laws, and, above all, by its 
morals, to give to its neighbours the 
surprising example of a single civil 
process in the year, among a popula- 
tion of 35,000 souls. This example 
has been useless, though the territory 
ef this republic borders on that of 
France and Italy. 

To this moral defect was united 
that of an uncertain jurisprudence, of 
a frightful accumulation of laws, sta- 
tutes, usages, decisions, practices, and 
of a procedure which increased difh- 
culties, and prolonged quarrels. Amid 
this sea, of which no one knew the 
shore nor the depth, how could safety 
be hoped, unless from chance? The 
judge rested on the opinion of other 
judges. The truth could be proved 
only by authorities. A man must be 
supported, for instance, by the autho- 
rity of doctors, ere he dares to be- 
lieve and maintain, that water has a 
tendency to find its level: What 
should we have of the eleqnence of 
Daguesseau and Cochin? what even 
of that of Demosthenes and Lysias ? 
had they attached themselves to e0- 
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at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, wrote his history of the king- 
dom of Naples, which obtained only 


citations, to drown their own ideas in 
the ideas of another, and to make 


themselves understood by a barbarous. 


jargon, such as ts used at the bar, 
even in the capital cities of Italy. 

If all the states which compose 
Italy should acquire a clear and cer- 
tain legislation; if the publicity of 
pleadings were maintained, the elo- 
quence of the forum would acquire 
life and force. Talent will be found 
amoug the Italians, if the nature of 
the institutions shall permit it to dis- 
play itself. ‘They have hitherto been 
abie to prove its existence only by 
some eulogies and academical dis- 
courses. We shall not enter into the 
detail of such works; but we can- 
not omit to mention two men who 
have distinguished themselves in this 
line : one is Agostino Paradisi, a poet, 
and father of the learned Count Pa- 
radisit: he is author of an Eulogy on 
General Montecuculi, which met with 
a brilliant success ; the other is Pietro 
Giordani, a living author. He has 
made himself known by eulogies and 
discourses which announce a writer 
of the highest talent. He appears to 
us simple and elegant, modest and 
noble; he knows both how to raise 
himself to the magnificence of the 
oratorical style, and to render the 
smallest details interesting. Pro- 
foundly versed in the art of writing, 
he manages the language with admi- 
rable grace and facility. He never 
says any thing but that which he pre- 
cisely wishes to say, and chuses al- 
ways the most correct and happy 
turn of expression. We take plea- 
sure in anticipating, from his vast 
knowledge, and his ardent love for 
the most elevated studies, that he will 
enrich literature with some work of 
great value. Such, for instance, 
would be a history in which we should 
find again the order, the strength, and 
the savour of the ancient historians of 
Italy. 

_ Our age’has not been wholly des- 
titute of good historians. Giannone, 
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too much celebrity for him. ‘The 
learned and indefatigable Muratori 
has published his Annals of Italy,” 
his “ Italian Antiquities,” and many 
other works. Gratitude is certainly 
due to him; for, though his works 
have more of solid merit than of ele- 
ganee, we must not be uathankfal te 
those who draw gold from the mine, 
nor reserve our praises for those whe 
fashion it into precious jewels. De- 
nina availed himself of the labours of 
Muratori. He wrote the “ Revolu- 
tions of Italy,” and the “ History of 
Western Italy ;” he wrote also the 
“ Revolutions of Germany,’ — the 
“ History of free Greece,”—a “ Dis- 
course on the Revolutions of Litera- 
ture.” By what we know of this au- 
thor, his style is easy and clear; but 
he wants that grace which distin- 
guishes the ancient historians of the 
country. His Revolutions of Italy 
have the advantage over his other 
works; they are written in a more 
Italian style. We must praise him 
for the coolness, as well as for the 
activity with which he has composed ; 
but, as happens usually te those who 
write much, heeis rather a compiler 
than a historian. This observation 
would not be applicable to the histori- 
cal works of Castruccio Buonamici. 
He recals with honour the ancient 
historians of his country, and shews. 
that the Italians have not lost that 
art, in which they shewed themselves 
80 great. 

Three more recent historical pra- 
ductions now claim our attention, v2, 
“Italy before the domjnion of the 
Romans,” by Micali—the “ History 
of the war of American Indepen- 
dence,” by Carlo Botta — and the 
‘“* History of Tuscany before the 
a posthumous work of 
Carlo Pignotti. The first of these 
works is full of learning, and the mat- 
ter appears methodically arranged ; 
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but he has been reproached as too sys- 
tematic; as insincere and obscure in 
his opinions; difluse and incorrect in 
his style ; in short, still more severe 
censures have been directed against 
him. In return, the work of Botta 
is distinguished by so pure a style, 
that readers recognize in it the taste 
of the good writers of the fourteenth 
century. The eloquence which be em- 
ploys is occasionally noble and beau- 
tiful. It has warmth without pas. 
sion 3 it is circumspect without mean- 
ness. His book is one of those which 
are quitted with regret, which secure 
to their author a durable reputation, 
and glory to the country which has 
given birth to them. 

Every one knows with what ene- 
mies Pignotti was condemned to 
struggle, when he undertook the His- 
tory of Tuscany. Hisstyle appeared 
to us clear, and sometimes lively and 
rapid. The essays which he added 
upon letters, sciences, and arts, are 
not all of equal importance, nor of 
remarkable depth ; but they are use- 
ful to those who, without such an aid, 
would not know enough of the anti- 
quities of their country, to read its 
history without interest and advan- 
tage. Death prevented the author 
from putting the last hand to his la- 
bour. 

As this article is lengthening more 
than we had foreseen, we suppress the 
mention of the historians of cities and 
provinces. We shall scarcely say a 
few words of the biographers. But 
how can we not name Mazzuchelli, 
so meritorious by his “ Writers of 
Italy,” and his * Life of Pietro Are- 
tino ;” and Angelo Tabronis, equally 
indefatigable and learned, who has 
written in Latin with elegance the 
life of the great Cosmo, of Lorezzo 
the Magnificent, of Leo X., and of 
the Italians who have distinguished 
themselves in their learning durin 
the two past centuries ? He has like- 
wise composed, in his own language, 
various eulogies of eminent persons. 


The Cavalier Rosmini, known by 
several writings, has recently pub- 
lished the “ Life of Gian Jacopo Tri- 
vulzio, called the Great,” composed 
with much accuracy after unedited 
documents. This life, written with 
impartiality, and in a good style, is 
of importance, from its connection 
with the history of the time. 

In literary history, Tiraboschi, 
with his “ Literary History of Italy,” 
has become the guide and the reper- 
tory of those who write upon the 
same subject: he offers an inexhaus- 
tible fund of knowledge. To meii of 
letters occupied with interesting en- 
quiries, he is what Muratori is to po- 
litical historians. 

A Spaniard, the Abbé Andres, has 
written, in Italian, * On the origin, 
progress,! and present state of every 
species of Literature.” Another Span- 
iard, the Abbé Arteaga, has likewise 
given in Italian the “ History of the 
Revolutions of the Italian Musical 
Theatre,” a work fullof judgment and 
taste. 

We owe to Napoli Signorelli the 
“ Critical history of Theatres,” as 
well asthe “ Revolutions of Literature 
in the two Sicilies.”” He is likewise 
the author of “ Elements of Critical 
and Political Diplomacy.” He ap- 
pears endowed with intelligence, 
with vivacity, and with much know- 
ledge: he is sometimes prolix and 
careless. 

The learned and judicious Gingu- 
ené, in his literary history of Italy, 
“has quoted the recent work of Cor- 
niani, intitled “ Ages of Italian Liter- 
ature.” It is a work useful to those 
who wish to acquire some knowledge 
of Italian literature, without thorny 
researches. We cannot finally pass 
over in silence the “ History of Sculp- 
ture,” by Count Cicognara, Of 
three volumes, two have already ap- 
peared, The author, passionate 
admirer of the fine arts, spares. in his 
labours neither fatigue nor expence, 
and places himself thus in the wag 
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On the late Prevalence of Typhus Fever. 


ef those who do honour to their 
country. 
To be continued. 


Report of the EvinpurGu New Town 
Dispensary on the late Prevalence 
of Typhus Fever. 


N comparing the reports of the 
present and preceding quarter, 
with the corresponding reports of last 
year, a considerable increase will be 
observed under the head of Fever.— 
The number of patients who had ap- 
plied with fever during the first five 
months of 1816, was 47, or nearly 1 
in $2 of the whole applications. In 
the first five months of 1817, the 
number was 99, or more than one in 
26 of the whole. It must be observed 


also, that the fevers which we saw. 


last year, were, in a great measure, 
confined to certain small districts of 
the town, whereas this year, thev 
have been pretty generally diffused 
over the town—that the number of 
fever patients admitted into the Royal 
Infirmary this year has been much 
greater than usual—and that there 
have been more cases of fever among 
the higher ranks. 

Although, therefore, many of the 
reports which have been circulated in 
regard to the fever in this city have 
been greatly exaggerated, yet there 
is sufficient evidence of its having 
prevailed to an extent considerably 
greater than usual for some months 
past. Within the last two or three 
weeks it has considerably diminished ; 
and, agreeably to the observations we 
made ourselves at this time last year, 
and to those which have been often 
recorded by others, in regard to the 
effect of summer weather on the con- 
tagion of typhus, a farther and speedy 
diminution may be confidently ex- 
pected. 


With respect to the causes of the 


disease, we apprehend that there can. 


be no difficulty, when it is considered 
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that continued fever has never been 
absent from Edinburgh for many 
years—that the habits of the lower 
orders are in general very uncleanly, 
—that many parts of the town inha- 
bited by them are very close and 
dirty—that whole families, or even 
more families than one (particularly 
in hard times) are often crowded into 
single rooms—and that a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of such places, 
notwithstanding the exertions so h- 
berally made for their relief, have 
suffered severely during the winter, 
both from the want of the necessaries 
of life, and likewise from the depres- 
sion of spirits that attends the want 
of employment. Whether these last 
circumstances of predisposition can in 
any case amount to a cause of eonta- 
gious fever, without the application of 
the specific contagion, is a question, 
we apprehend, which it is impossible 
to decide by observations made in a 
large town, in which fevers are con- 
tinually occurring, and to which 

strangers are continually resorting. 
With regard to the influence of 
the effluvia from the dunghills, which 
have been so impvoperly accumulated 
round the town, and of which much 
has been lately said, there can be no 
doubt of their contributing to vitiate 
the air in their neighbourhood ; and, 
in this way, they may perhaps aggra- 
vate the symptoms and favour the 
propagation of the disease within a 
certain district : but when it is consi- 
dered, that continued fever has never 
been ascertained to proceed from the 
effluvia arising from dead animal or 
vegetable matters—that such matters 
are to be found in so great abundance, 
in this and other towns, that, if they 
really had caused the disease, it is 
hardly possible to conceive, why deci- 
sive proof of the fact should not have 
been long afforded—that the disease 
cannot be produced even by the efflu- 
via arising from a number of patients 
affected with it, unquestionably its 
most powerful exciting cause, at the 
distance 
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distance of a few yards in the open 
air, or in well-aired reoms—that 


these dunghills are in tolerably open 


situations—and, that we have not 
found the disease nearly so prevalent 
in their neighbourhood as in distant 

arts of the town—it seems to us im- 
possible to admit them as part of the 
cause. 

Although we have seen abundant 
evidence of the contagious nature of 
the disease, yet the contagion bas not 
appeared to be very active. In ya- 
rious instances, m which tolerable at- 
tention has been paid to ventilation 
and cleanliness, single individuals of 
families have gone through the disease 
without communicating it. The pro- 
gress of the contagion has likewise 
been in general slow ; the virus ap- 
pearing to lie latent for a considerable 


length of time im many of the patients. _ 


In two or three cases, nearly three 
months elapsed after the seizure of 
the first individual of a family, before 
a second has been taken ill. Accord- 
ing to Dr Haygarth’s mode of rea- 
soning, the poison would be supposed, 
in these cases, to have lain latent for 
about 80 days. But it seems fully 
as reasonable to suppose, that the dis- 
ease would not have been produced, 
in these cases, without a long conti- 
nued exposure to the contagion ; and 
therefore, that instead of reckoning, 
as he does, the period during which 
the contagion lay dormant in the se- 
cond patient, from the fifth day of 


the disease of the first, we should 


reckon it from a much later period of 
his disease. It appears favourable to 
this idea, that the contagion spreads, 
as far as our observation goes, -not 
only more extensively, but likewise 
much more rapidly, in close and dirty 
than in clean and airy situations ;— 
indicating, we should conceive, that a 
short exposure to the contagious efflu- 
via, mn a concentrated state, produces 
the same effect on the constitution, as a 


much longer exposure to them in a 
state of dilution, 


A great number of the patients in 
fever, visited from the Dispensary, 
were sent to the Infirmary without 
loss of time. In the remainder, the 
disease has been very generally mild, 
seldom exhibiting any of the symp- 
toms described under the name of 
Typhus Gravior. In a few cases, an 
eruption appeared about the fourth or 
fifth day, extensively diflused over 
the body, somewhat elevated above 
the skin, and bearing a very near re- 
semblance in colour and figure to the 
advanced stage of the measles. This 
eruption seemed to be much favoured 
by warmth, and was seen, in more 
than ene instance, to fade and disap- 
pear under the cool regimen and the 
use of laxatives, where no wine or 
other cordials were employed. 


Edin, Med. Journgl. 


Account of the fatal Accident which 
happened in the Leadhills Company's 
Mines, the 1st March 1817.— 
By Mr James Brain, Surgeon, 
Leadhills. Read before the WrEx- 
NERIAN Society 7th June. 


ON Ist March last, I was sent for, 

about 7 o’clock a.M., to try if 
any thing could be done for a number 
of men, who were found in the Lead- 
hills Company’s mines, who appeared 
to be suffocated. 

On the 30th December 1816, a 
young man, who kept a fire-engine 
nearly 600 feet below the surface, 
was found dead, and the air where 
he was, not to be at all agreeable.— 
The usual modes of resuscitation were 
tried, but without any good effects. 

On 24th of February 1817, there 
were several men very severely aflect- 
ed from the bad state of the air, but, 
by giving them gentle laxatives, and 
keeping them quiet, they got pretty 
well again in the course of a few 
days. 

On 
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On the Ist of March, none of the 
men had got to bank, when I arrived, 
except a few who had been down only 
a very short time, and returned upon 
finding the air so bad. By-and-by, 
a number of those who had been down 
for a short time at 25 fathoms, were 
brought up, and most of them quite 
furious. Some were disposed to fight, 
others, supposing every one they saw 
disposed to lay bands on them, made 
efforts, under the most extreme ter- 
ror, to escape—others, quite listless, 
appeared to take no notice of what 
was going on around them. Some 
were singing, and some praying.— 
Many were as if intoxicated with ar- 
dent spirits ; those who had seen them 
in that state assured me that their 
actions were very much the same. 

Many of them vomited, and others 
had the inclination, but could not do 
so. Some evacuated the contents of 
the rectum, and others had the desire, 
without eflect. The pulse was difler- 
ent ; in some, remarkably quick and 
feeble—in others, slow, feeble, and 
irregular. Most complained of insuf- 
ferable headache, which was some- 
what relieved after vomiting. ‘To 
those who had a desire to vomit with- 
out effect, | gave an emetic of sul- 
phate of zinc, and to those troubled 
with tenesmus, a laxative glyster :— 
both were followed by an alteration 
of symptoms. 

In the course of two or three hours 
from the time they were brought to 
bank, the pulse was greatly accelera- 
ted and hard. I prescribed a brisk 
purgative, after the operation of which 
they found themselves greatly relieved, 
and by enjoining a cooling regimen, 
most of them got pretty well, in the 
course of a few days, without any 
other medicines. Upon enquiring at 
the men how it affected them, they 
said, they first felt a difficulty of 
breathing, and had frequent involun- 


tary deep inspirations—then a violent 
| pain and beating in the head, and 


ringing of the ears—the inferior ex- 


tremities became weak, and very 
painful immediately above the Knees, 
and they could with difficulty support 
the body—the heart palpitated vio- 
lently—great anxiety, and in some 
followed by vomiting. They now be- 
came giddy, and lost all recollection, 
and were, as has been remarked, al- 
fected as if they had taken a large 
dose of ardent spirits. 

There were four men, however, at 
25 tathoms, who were irrecoverably 
lost through their own imprudence of 
going to work at irregular hours. 
Though six o’clock A.M. was the pro- 
per hour, two had gone before four, 
and other two a little after, in order 
that they might get out so much soon- 
er. Such practices are not sanctioned 
by the masters. When they came to 
the bad air, they had thought to force 
their way through it, expecting it te 
be better below ; but it had soon pro- 
duced its deleterious eflects upon 
them, so as to make them unable, 
either to go further, or to retrace 
their steps; and then, unable to sup- 
port themselves, they had fallen, and 
remained amongst the bad air till as- 
sistance came too late. Animation 
must have been gone two or three 
hours before they were brought to 
bank, for they had been down not less 
than four hours. Had they not gone 
till the regular shift, when the air was 
found to be so bad, they would not 
have proceeded so far ; and if one or 
two had fallen, the others would have 
found some means to have rescued 
them, before they had been irrecover- 
ably gone. It is presumed, the acci- 
dent happened from a quantity of 
smoke escaping from the chimney of 
the engine under ground, into the 
way-gates, about the 25 fathoms, and 


so contaminating the air in the work- , 


ings, from the quantity of sulphurous 
acid gas which the smoke contained, 
such as to render it unfit to support 
animal life, or rather highly delete- 
rious. The men described the air to 
be the same as where sulphur is burn- 
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_ ing slowly, and consequently, sulphur- 


ous acid gas forming. 

At the time the accident happened 
the atmosphere was foggy, and there 
was a want of a proper current of air 
in the workings, and, in consequence 


of the stagnation, the air in-that part 


of the way-gates where the smoke 
was escaping became so contaminated 
by sulphurous acid gas, as to render 
it highly deleterious to animal life.— 
A trap-door being opened, in order to 
save those who were still alive, about 
the 25 fathoms, (that is, those who 
went at the time for a regular shift, 
the four who had gone in before were 
dead when these men went to them,) 
and to enable others to give them as- 
sistance, with safety to themselves, 
the bad air immediately rushed down 
to the lower workings, and began to 
exert its deleterious effects upon those 
at SO fathoms, who were effecting 
their escape by another shaft. All 
who were any length of time in 
this situation were violently affected 
in the manner already mentioned, 
and three (two of whom went down 
to save others) perished at the 80 fa- 
thoms, from the air all belew. the 40 
fathoms becoming so bad as to render 
it imprudent, or rather impossible, for 


‘any person to go down to their assist-_ 


ance, and by this time they were 
unable to assist themselves. Those 
in this situation were drawn up by an 
engine, and the last who got on the 
rope, from the others, either, by this 
time, not being able to secure him 
properly, or not having time to do so, 
from him giving the signal too soon, 
fell from the rope, after he was within 
20 fathoms of bank, and was thrown 


into the landing-box of the water en- 


gine, which threw the water from the 


-landing-box (which is situated at the 


50 fathoms) to the bottom of the 
shaft, so that it had. 40 fathoms to 
fall. Water was .also thrown from 
‘the top, with buckets, before the en- 
gine water was diverted by this._poor 


- fellow tumbling into the landing-box. 


The water, by falling down the shaft, 
caused a circulation of air, and like- 
wise, by absorbing the sulphurous acid 
gas, improved the air so much, that 
one who had lain at the side of the 
shaft, in an insensible state, for more 
than an hour, was restored. Other two, 
who were only at a very little distance 
from him, but were by so mach further 
from the shaft, and consequently where 
the air could not be so much improved 
by the waterfall, were brought up im- 
mediately after him; but, though the 
usual modes of resuscitation were tried, 
neither of them could be restored. — 
One of these last had had a very florid 
countenance. I took away a consi- 
derable quantity of blood from the 
jugular vein. 
Those of a plethoric habit were 
much sooner, and more violently af- 
fected, than those of a spare habit, 
and, from what I saw, 1 make no 
doubt but one of a spare habit might 
remain in some degree active, whilst 
one of a very plethoric habit would be 
irrecoverably lost. When it becomes 
necessary for men to go into such si- 
tuations, would it not be proper to 
take away a quantity of blood ‘from 
those of a plethoric habit ?—TI shall 
certainly be disposed to try it, if ever 
the air shall again become bad. | 
The candles burnt, though faintly, 
where the men perished, which was 
generally considered as an extraordi- 
nary thing; and the only hypothesis 
which I can conceive proper to be 
advanced on the subject is, that, in a 
‘mixture of sulphurous acid gas and 
atmospheric air, the acrid nature of 
the sulphurous acid gas prevents re- 
spiration, or rather produces peculiar- 
ly deleterious effects, which, continued 
a certain length of time, will destroy 
-animal life ; whilst it has no farther 
effect on combustion than merely me- 
chanically preventing the more. free 
, supply of oxygen it. would have from 
atmospheric air, and consequent- 
y causing it to burn more faintly. 
 -Leadhills, 38 Mey 1817. 
Aecqunt 
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Trial of Neil Douglas for Sedition. 


Account of the Trial of Nx1t Dovuc- 
Las, Universalist Preacher, for Se- 
dition, before the High Court of 
Justiciary. 

fp Monday, May 26, 1817. 

TFYHE Court proceeded to the trial 

of Neil Douglas, Universalist 

Preacher, residing in Stock well Street, 

of the city of Glasgow, indicted and 

accused of sedition. 
The following extract contains the 
charge against the prisoner :-— 

_ True it is and of verity, that you 

the said Neil Douglasare guilty of the 

said crime, actor, or artand part; inso 

far as, on the 9th day of March 1817, 

or on one or other of the days of that 

month, or of the months of February or 

January immediately preceding, in a 


house, hall, or room,called the Ander- 


sonian Institution Class-room, situated 
in John Street of said city of Glasgow, 
you the said Neil Douglas, being a 
minister, or exercising the functions of 
a minister, did, in the course of divine 
worship, wickedly, slanderously, false- 
ly, and seditiously utter, before 
crowded congregations, chiefly of the. 
Jower orders of the people, prayers, 
sermons, or declamations, containing 
wicked, slanderous, false, and sedi- 
tious assertions and remarks, to the 
disdain, reproach, and contempt of 
his Majesty, and of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, in their per- 
sons as well as in their offices; and 
also to the disdain, reproach, and 
contempt of the House of Commons, 
and of the administration of justice 
within the kingdom; all which wick- 
ed, slanderous, false, and seditious 
assertions and remarks, were calcu- 
Jated and intended to the hurt, preju- 


dice, and dishonour of his Majesty 


and of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, both in their persons and of- 
fices'; to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment and Legislature the. confidence 
and affections of the people ; and by 
engendering discord between the 
King and the people, to inflame the 
people with hatred and jealousy against 
June 1817. 
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the Government, and to fill the realm 
with trouble and dissension. More 
particularly, time and place aforesaid, 
you the said Neil Douglas did wick- 
edly, slanderously, falsely, and sedi- 


‘tiously, in the course of the prayers, 


sermons, or declamations uttered by 
you, assert and draw a parallel be- 
tween his Majesty and Nebuchadnez- 
zar, King of Babylon, remarking and 
insinuating, that, like the said King of 
Babylon, his Majesty was driven from 
the society of men, for infidelity and 
corruption: and youthen andthere, did 
further wickedly, slanderously, false- 
ly, and seditiously assert, that his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
was a poor infatuated wretch, or a 
poor infatuated devotee of Bacchus, 
or use impressions of similar import : 
and you, then and there, did wickedly, 
slanderously, falsely, and seditiously 
assert and draw a parallel between his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
and Belshazzar, King of Babylon ; 
remarking and insinuating that his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
like the said King of Babylon, had | 
not taking warning from the example 
of his father; and that a fate similar 
to that of the said King of Babylon 
awaited his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, if he did not amend 
his ways, and listen to the voice of 
his people: and further, time and 
place aforesaid, you did wickedly, 
slanderously, falsely, and seditiously 
assert that the House of Commons 
was corrupt, and that the Members 
thereof were thieves and robbers ; 
that seats in the said House of Par- 
liament were sold like bullocks in a 
market; or use expressions of similar 
import: and further, time and place 
aforesaid, you did wickedly, slander- 
ously, falsely, and seditiously assert, 
that thé laws were not justly adminis- 
tered within this kingdom; and that 
the subjects of his Majesty were con- 
demned without trial, and without 
evidence, or use expressions of simi- 


lar import.” The 
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The prisoner being at large upon 
bail, placed himself at the bar, and 
upon the indictment being read over, 
pleaded Not Guilty. — 

No objections having been stated, 
the libel was found relevant. The 


defence consisted in a total denial of 


the libel, or that any such expressions 
as those mentioned in the indictment 
were made use of; on the contrary, 
the prisoner insisted that he had al- 
ways inculcated upon the minds of his 
hearers respect for the sovereign and 
obedience to the law. 


The following Jury wasthen chosen :- 
Thomas Dodds, farmer, at Edgelaw. 
James Boak, farmer, Broachrig. 
William Atchison, of Drummore. 
James Fowler, of Windygowll. 
Robert Howden, farmer, Chapel. 
James Dundas, of Dundas, 
James Trotter, farmer, at Newton. 
William Black wood, bookseller, Edinburgh. 
Ebenezer Gilchrist, banker there. 
John Lyall, wine-merchant there. 
John M‘Kay, postmaster there. — 
William Waddel, printer there. 
James Bell, merchant in Leith. 
Robert Bruce, manager of the London and 
Edinburgh Shipping Company at Leith. 
Robert Wilson, merchant there. 
The declarations of the pannel, 


emitted before the Sheriff Depute of 


Lanarkshire, were admitted by the 
prisoner’s Counsel. 
Alexander Gollan, now or formerly 
residing in Tobago Street, Calton of 
Glasgow, was the first witness called. 

Mr Grant objected to this witness 
as his designation was perfectly vague, 
and also that- his name was Gullan, 
not Gollan. 

The witness said his name was Gul- 
‘an, and that he lived in Tobago 
Strect. Objection repelled. Wit- 
ness was a patrole for the county of 
Lanark— once or twice attended Mr, 
Douglas’s preachings—place crowd- 
ed, mostly of the lowest orders—it 
was on Sunday, about six o’élock, in 
the month of January or February. 
He generally ran upon politics—re- 
collects one text from v. of Daniel— 
Mr Douglas made a simile, or repre- 


sented George III. and the Prince 


Regent to be like Kings Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Belshazzar; he mstanced 
the King of France, as not having 
listened to the voice of the people, 
and brought himself to the block.— 
That it was necessary to have a re- 
form, and by petitioning, he had no 
doubt it would be obtained. In his 
prayer, he prayed the Lord to convert 
the Prince, whom he called infatua- 
ted, and to disperse the council about 
him, and place wise and faithful coun- 
sellors round the throne. — In his lec- 
ture he said, that every person, accor- 
ding to his situation, would be punish- 
ed for his crimes, and that the Prince 
would be punished for a series of time, 
for notlistning tothe voice of the people. 
He found fault with the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, but said no- 
thing about those who passed the sus- 
mene of it. Witness was asked if 

r Douglas said any thing about the 
battle of Waterloo. Mr Jeffrey ob- 
jected to this question, as the battle of 
Waterloo had nothing to do with the 
business. 

_ The Court sustained the objection, 
and would not allow the question te 
be put. 

Witness recollects the prisoner say- 
ing that he conceived a common exe- 
cutioner to be a far more honourable 
situation than a king, because the one 
only took one or two lives in the year, 
but the king thousands. He spoke 
of the Prince Regent as being with 
his Bacchanalian Court, or used si- 
milar expressions. He said nothing 
of the fate of Belshazzar. He spoke 
uncommonly quick, faster than witness 
could take up what he said. Wit 
ness went to hear him out of ¢éuriosi- 
ty. He said that God had punished 
the King for his unjust doings to the 
nation. He said, that as Belshazzar 
had drunk wine out of the forbidden 
vessels, so the Prince Regent was 
not taking a warning by his father, 
and was not lending an ear to the 
prayers and supplications of the peo- 
ple, and that God would undoubtedly 


punish 


oF 
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punish him for it afterwards. Both in 
prayers, sermon, and lecture, he said 
that corruption had crept into the 


~ House of Commons. 


Cross - examined — Witness had 
heard a general talk about Mr Doug- 
las’s politics; he was desired by no 
one to go and hear him; he went of 
his own free will. He spoke with a 
good deal of the Highland accent, and 
it was difficult to follow him. 

James Waddell, surgeon in Glas- 
gow, has also heard Mr Douglas 
preach, he thinks in February last ; 
he went from motives of curiosity.— 
The discourse was altogether novel, 
in discussing politics whilst preaching 
the gospel. He was occasionally 
very violent. ‘The impression on wit- 
ness’s mind was, that he was drawin 
a parallel betwixt Nebuchadnezzar 
and the King, and Belshazzar and 
the Prince Regent, and that the 
King was deprived of his reason for 
his sins and crimes; he cannot recol- 
lect the exact words, it 1s merely the 
impression on witness’s mind, and he 
had no doubt at the time. Mr 
Douglas said, that the night before 
Babylon was destroyed, Belshazzar 
and his counsellors were rioting and 
drinking, and that the Prince Regent 
held his meetings of the same kind, 
and that like causes always produced 
the like eflects. He said the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act was 
an oppressive and unjust measure.— 
He spoke of the House of Commons ; 
and the impression on witness’s mind 
at the time, of which he has no doubt, 
was, that he charged the House with 
being unjust and corrupt. Witness 
cannot recollect the exact words, but 


. Such was the impression on his mind: 
‘that it was on a Sunday evening, be- 


tween six and nine; that the text was 
in Daniel, and was relative to Ne- 
buchadnezzar and Belshazzar, and 
in his prayers he occasionally alluded 
to his lecture. He was there four 
times, on Sundays, and he was always 
ou the same subject. 
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Alexander Taylor, town - officer, 
Glasgow, said, that he had heard the 
pannel preach, and he was sent twice 
particularly to hear him. That he 


preached from Daniel, and he , said, . 


while preaching, that seats in the 
House of Commons were sold like 
bullocks in a market, and that the 
House was vastly open to corruption: 
that he compared Great Britain to 
Babylon, and he hoped the happy pe- 
riod was come for its downfall: that 
he advised his hearers to pray to turn 
the heart of the Prince, as a good 
prayer would have more effect than 
10,000 men: that he quoted John 
Knox as an exemplary character, and 
spoke in disrespectful terms of the 
King and Prince Regent, particularly 
of the latter, and drew a parallel be- 
tween Belshazzar and the Prifce Re- 
gent, much against the latter : that 
kings deserved the vengeance of God, 
particularly the European kings : that 
he said there was such corruption in 
Parliament, that the laws were not 

administered. 
ohn M‘Callum, town-oflicer, Glas- 
gow, said, that he was sent by the Ma- 
gistrates to hear the pannel preach, 
either in February or March : that he 
was then preaching about Belshazzar’s 
feast, and said that Britain was the 
mystical Babylon mentioned in the 
Scriptures: that he made allusion to 
all kings and rulers; but does not re- 
collect his making any particular use 
of it against the King or Prince Re- 
nt. The pannel made some allu- 
sions to the House of Commons, but 
does not recollect them now : that the 
pannel hinted that public justice was 
noi properly administered, particular- 
ly-against reformers. Mr D. then 
told an anecdote of Marquis Cornwal- 
lis, while Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in pardoning a serjeant who had been 
condemned by a Court Martial for 
being concerned with the United Irish- 
men, which was afterwards found not 
to be the case ; and that the judges 
who condemned our Saviour were bet- 
ter, 
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ter than those now, as they had a suf- 
ficient number of witnesses, as required 
by their laws, whether they spoke 
truth or not. That the pannel said, 
that the present age was the Millen- 
nium of corruption, and if the vessel 
of state was not better piloted it would 
founder, as it was very crazy. 
Matthew Lowdon, tailor, Glasgow, 
said, that he heard Mr Douglas preach 
three times last winter upon the hand- 
writing Belshazzar saw upon the wall: 
that he alluded to Nebuchadnezzar be- 
ing driven from the society of men, 
and alluded to the King also, who was 
driven from men’s society, but not into 
those of beasts ; and that this had no 
effect upon the Prince Regent, who 
behaved like Belshazzar: that he 
was very animated, and called the 
House of Commons a corrupted house ; 
he prayed for the King and Prince 
Regent, and that they might get better 
counsellors, and that the heart of the 
poor infatuated prince might be turned. 
Hugh Paterson, labourer, Glasgow, 
said, that he remembers going to hear 
Mr Douglas preach twice, either in 
March or February, and he preached 
out of Daniel; and he remembers 
hearing him, in his prayer, call the 
Prince Regent a poor wretched or 


infatuated being, he not taking a 


warning by his father’s fate: that 
Nebuchadnezzar had been driven 
from the society of men for his sins, 
and that our king had been the same. 
The pannel compared the Prince Re- 
vent to Belshazzar, by drinking out 
of the vessels of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, along with his wives, concu- 
bines, and courtiers, and polluting 
them: that Levis XVI. of France 
had lost his life by bad counsellors, 
and that the Prince Regent also would 
not listen to poor petitioners, owing 
to bad counsel. 

John Waddell, tobacconist, Glas- 
gow, said, that he-went, about ten or 
twelve weeks ago, to hear the pannel 
preach three times, and that the text 
was Daniel v,: that the impression 


on his mind at the time was, that Mr 


D. said that the Prince Regent was 
as fit for a gibbet as a throne; but 
there was a great deal of confusion 
at the time ; this was the first night 
he heard Mr Douglas, and the service 
was begun before he went there, but 
recollects nothing else. When he 
went the second time, the pannel said 
that some of those who were concern- 
ed in the battle of Waterloo thought 
it an honour, but, for his part, be 
thought it a disgraee. The declara- 
tions of the pannel which were admit- 
ted by the pannel’s Counsel, were then 
read, and closed the prooffortheCrown. 
Exculpatory Proof. 
Allan Campbell, teacher in Glas- 
ow, is a regular attender of Mr 
Douglas's chapel: attended his even- 
ing lectures in February and March 
last: remembers him lecturing on 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, and 
drew a partial parallel betwixt them 
and the King as to his derangement. 
He never said the King had been af- 
flicted on account of his infidelity and 
sins—he prayed that the King might 
be restored to his throne, if not, to one 
in heaven. He always spoke of the 
King with respect, and generally pray 
ed for bim. He thinks Mr Douglas 
prayed more fervently for him than 
any minister inthe Established Church 
whom witness has heard. Never 
heard him say that the Prince Regent 
was an infatuated wretch, or a devo- 
tee of Bacchus—he can safely swear 
so. On the Sth March, witness was 
told there were spies in the house, 
and he paid particular’ attention to 
the discourse that evening—there was 
nothing said about the House of Com- 
mons—never heard him say it was- 
corrupt and unjust, or that the mem- 
bers were thieves and robbers. He 
always spoke highly of. tke laws and 
administration of justice. Witness 
recollects of bim saying, the Sunday 
after his son’s trial, that he deemed it 
a high honour to be a native of a 
country where the laws were so im- 
partially 
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partially administered—his son had 
been tried and convicted of swindling, 
and this was seriously said from the 
pulpit. Witness knows Mr Douglas 
in private life 5 he always spoke high- 
ly of the Government and Constitu- 
tion—he was a friend to reform, but 
he deprecated all rioting or force, but 
by petition. He advised his hearers 
to have nothing to do with the riots 
which took place in the Calton last 
summer. He never heard him say 
that the Prince Regent was as fit for 
a gibbet as a throne. 

William Warrell, weaver in Glas- 
gow, also regularly attended Mr Doug- 
las’s chapel, and recollects him lec- 
turing on Nebuchadnezzar ; he com- 
pared him to the King, principally on 
account of the length of their indispo- 
sition ; he said the head was afflicted 
for the sins of the nation. He pray- 
ed that the Ning might be restored to 
his throne and reason in the same 
manner as Nebuchadnezzar ; he re- 
commended to his hearers to pray for 
the King. He applied the term 
thieves and robbers, from the 10th 
chapter of St John, to ministers of the 
church who came in by patronage, as 
not coming in by the door, but climb- 
ing up some other way, In every 
other particular, this witness corrobo- 
rated the testimony of the preceding. 

William Nisbet, weaver in Glas- 
gow, recollects Pirie and another 
town officer at the chapel one night ; 
there was another town officer towards 
the back. ‘The one in front sat and 
wrote at times ; the discourse was on 
the v. of Daniel, which Mr Douglas 
came to by rotation—he had been lec- 
turing occasionally on that book for 
two years. This witness, in eve 
particular, corroborated the evidence 


_of the two preceding. Mr Douglas 


prayed that the King, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, might be raised up to his 
throne and dignity, and make use of 
the prayer of good old Simeon :— 
** Lord, now let thy servant depart in 
peace, since mine eyes have seen thy 


salvation.”” Witness has many times 
heard him say this. Mr Douglas, in 
preaching after the trial of his son, 
beid up the laws of the country, and 


said it was a great blessing to live - 


under such laws, where no man could 
he harmed without proof. Mr Doug- 
las is an enemy to patronage, and 
said such ministers as climbed in that 
way were thieves and robbers. 

John Rentoul, candlemaker in Glas- 
gow, also attended Mr Douglas’s Cha- 
pel regularly for twelve years, and was 
present at all his evening lectures in 
February and March last. Remem- 
bers Mr Denglas making mention of 
the name of the King, but cannot re- 
collect any thing about an allusion to 
Nebuchadnezzar—never heard bim 
make use of the expressions in the in- 
dictment.’ He must have heard him 
if he had. He used to pray for the 
King more earnestly than any minis- 
ter witness ever heard—he always 
spoke of him with respect. In other 
particulars this witness corroborated 
the preceding. 

David Young, weaver in Glasgow, 
has attended Mr Douglas’s chapel for 
six years, and gave exactly similar 
evidence. Mr D. prayed that the 
King might, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
be restored to his throne and dignity, 
and his last days be more glorious 
than his first. The very Sunday after 
his return from Edinburgh, from the 
trial of his son, he spent a whole dis- 
course in praising the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice in this coun- 
try, and discharged his hearers trom 
any acts of violence, or from attend- 
ing any private or illegal meetings. 

John Chalmers give similar testi- 
mony. He said it was very difficult 
for a stranger to understand Mr 
Douglas for some time—one is apt to 
lose the tendency of his discourse. 

Mr Jeffrey stated that he had se- 
veral more witnesses in attendance, 
but he considered it quite unnecessary 
to take up the time of the Court at 
this late hour with calling any — 
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The Solicitor-General addressed the 
Jury for the Crown. He acknow- 
ledged that the evidence adduced a- 
gainst the prisoner had fallen far short 
of what he had had reason to expect; 
it had not been such, he admitted, as 
to warrant a verdict of Guilty on any 
of the charges, but though this had 
not been made out, he would expect 
a verdict of Not Proven. 

Mr Jeffrey then followed on behalf 
ef the prisoner. He stated, that as 
nothing had been proved against Mr 
Douglas, he was not bound to suffer 
such a stain on his character as a ver- 
dict of Not Proven would attach to 
it, and he confidently expected a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty. 

The Lord Justice Clerk said, after 
what had been so ably stated by the 
€ounsel on both sides, he would leave 
the case entirely with the J ury. 

The Jury having retired for a few 
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minutes, returned a viva voce verdict 1 
by Mr Dundas of Dundas, their | 
Chancellor, unanimously finding the 
prisoner Not Guiity. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, after a 
short admonition to Mr Douglas, ad- 
vising him in future to be move care- 
ful in the selection of his subjects for 
the moral and religious instruction of 
his hearers, dismissed him from the 
bar. 

Mr Douglas thanked the Court, 
and added, that he ever had, and ever 
would pray sincerely for his Majesty 
and the Royal Family. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Solici- 
tor-General, H. H. Drummond, and 
J. Maconochie, Esqrs.; Agent, Mr 
H. Warrender, W.S. For the pan- 
nel, F. Jeffrey, H. Cockburn, J. P. 
Grant, and J. A. Murray, Esqrs.— 
Agent, Mr D. Ramsay. 


Luble of the Effective Strength and Expenditure ind the different Regiments in 
the BRiTIsH Army. 


(Continued from page 325.) Pf 

Infantry of the Line, a 

Numbers. Expenditure. 
ist Reg. of Foot, first batt. The Duke of Kent’s, $07 £.26,9680 40 1 
2d ditto General Coates’s, 936 29,147" Gv 
Sth ditto ; , General Stevens’s, 907 26,968" 40 1 


10th ditto . 


11th ditto r Sir Charles Asgill’s, 907 26,8930 4” 1 
12th ditto, first batt. Sir Charles Hasting’s 696 22,030" 1" 7 
13th ditto Gen. Morrison’s, 696 22,030u 7 
14th ditto, second batt. Sir Harry Calvert’s, 1126 32,2624 2" 6 
15th ditto . ; Sir Moore Disney’s, 926 27,954" 20 9 
16th ditto. Major Gen. Gordon’s, 907 26,968" 40 1 
18th ditto . ; Lord Hutchinson’s, 907 26,893" 4 1 
19th ditto. Sir Hilgroye Turner’s, 907  26,893u 40 1 
20th ditto. Sir Wm. Houstoun’s, 907 26,968" 40 1 
22d ditto. ‘ Lieut.-Gen. Finch’s, 926 27,954n 2u 9 
25th ditto, Lieut.-Gen. Fitzroy’s, 907 26,8934 40 1 
26th ditto . The Earl of Dalhousie’s, 907 26,893» 4" 1 
27th ditto, second batt. The Marg. of Hastings’ s, 906 26,533018" 7 
28th ditto . Sir Edward Paget's, 907 26,893u 4" 1 
Sist ditto . The Earl of 1127) 32,6960 

32d ditto 


Sir Thos. Maitland’s, 1127 


32,6960 
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Numbers. 


32d Reg. of Foot, 
33d ditto 
85th ditto, two batts, 
86th ditte 

37th ditto, two batts. 
38th ditto . 
4lst ditto . 
42d ditto . 
44th ditto. 

45th ditto. 

48th ditto . 

49th ditto . 

50th ditto 

5lst ditta 

54th ditto . 
55th ditto 
56th ditto, Geet batt. 
58th ditto . 


60th ditto, five batts. 


6lst ditto . 

62d ditto, two batts. 
63d ditto. 

64th ditto . 

66th ditto, first batt. 
68th ditto . ; 

70th ditto . 

72d ditto. 

73d ditto, two batts. 
74th ditto . 

75th ditto . 
76th ditto . 
77th ditto. : 
82d ditto. 
83d ditto, two batts. 


84th ditto, second batt. 


S5th ditto . 
90th ditto . é 


92d ditto. 


93d ditto 

94th ditto . 
95th ditto . 
96th ditto . 
97th ditto . 
98th ditto . 
99th ditto, . 
103d ditto, 


Riffle Bri uae; Sd batt. 


Ist West India Reg. 
2d ditto 

3d ditto 
4thditto 


General Campbell’s, 907 
Sir John Sherbrooke’s, 696 
The Duke of Richmond’s, 1602 


General St John’s, 907 
Sir Charles Green’s, 1602 
Earl Ludlow’s, 907 
Lieut.-Gen. Champagne’s, 907 
The Marq. of Huntley’s, 696 
The Earl of Suffolk’s, _ 907 
General Lister’s, 907 
Lord Chas. F itzroy’s, 837 
General Maitland’s, 696 
Sir James Duff’s, 907 
General Marshead’s, 927 
Lieut.-Gen. Gascoyne’s, 696 
Sir William Clinton’s, 907 
General Norton’s, 726 
The Earl of Cavan’s, 936 
The Duke of York’s, 4576 
Sir George Hewett’s, 936 
General Hulse’s, 1602 
The Ear! Balcarras’s, 936 
Sir William Pringle’s, 696 
General Nicoll’s, 1337 
Sir Henry Warde’s, 726 
Lord Howard’s, 926 
Lord Hill’s, 926 
Lord Harris’s, 1825 


Lieut.-Gen. Montgomefie’s, 907 


Sir Robert Abercromby’s, 907 
Lieut.-Gen. Chowne’s, 696 
Sir George Cooke’s, 907 
General Pigot’s, 907 
General James Balfour, 1823 
General Bernard’s, 906 
Sir Willoughby Gordon’ s, 937 
Lord Lynedoch’s, 937 
The Earl of Hopetoun’s, 907 
General Wemyss’s, 907 
Sir Charles Colville’ 8, 907 
General Don’s, 907 
Sir Gordon Drummond’s, 600 
Lieut..Gen. M‘Farlane’s, 907 
Lieut.-Gen. Matthew’s, 715 
Sir Edward Barner’s, 926 
Lieut.-Gen. Porter’s, 926 
Sir David Dundas’s, 937 
Sir Charles Somerset’s, 916 
Sir George Beckwith’s, 916 
Sir John Murray’s, 916 
Sir John Byng’s, 916 


Expenditure. 


22,030" 


"48,547" 


26,8930 40 
48,547" 40 
26,893" 4" 
26,9680 4: 
22,0620 18" 
26,968" 
26,968 40 
27,585" Ou 
22,085» 
26,968" 4 
28,790" Gu 
22,0300 1» 
26,893" 40 
27,9540 Qu 
29,1470 


137,797 " 7 " 


29,1470 Qu 
48,547" 40 
29,147 90 
22,030 lu 
37,330" 5u 
23,534" 180 
27,9540 
27,954" Qu 
54,605 » Ow 
26,968 
26,893" 40 
22,030" 
26,968 » 
26,968" 
54,663" 
26,533 180 
28,790 6" 
28,790" 


26,9360 110 


26,968" 40 
26,893" 40 
22,088 
26,968" 40 
27,9540 Qu 
27,9540 Qu 
27,954" 2u 
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£.26,893" 4011 


28,849" In 8. 


28,4041 Qu ¢ 


28,404" 9u 


28,4040 Qu 


28,4040 
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Royal York Rangers, Lieut.-Gen. Frazer’s, 1128 £.33,009" 4, 
Royal W. India Rangers, Sir William Lumley’s, — 1137 
Royal African Corps, Sir Henry Turrens’s, 1138 


Royal Waggon Train, 
(1 troop), 
Staff Corps of Infantry, 


(4 companies), 


York Chasseurs, 


And the Guards, (See last Mag.) 16,902 


Major-Gen. Hamilton’s, 146 5,810 4: 


Sir Benjamin, D’ Urban’s, 487 
Sir Dennis Pack’s, 1128 


Numbers. Expenditure. 


$3,843u130 
33,009" 4y 


“sc 


21,0440 2u 
33,009" 


92,282 2,281,477" In 2 
748,418) 6u 6 


109,184 3,929,895" 7 § 


(The above does not include the troops stationed in France and in the East 
indies, which will be given in our next.) 


Account of Institutions formed in the 
Soutu of ENGLAND, for teaching 
Adults to read. 


DULT Schools were first estab- 
lished some years ago at Bristol, 
On inquiry as to the number of Bibles 
wanted for distribution among the 
poorer inhabitants of that city, it was 
discovered that many of them could 
not read. The dispersion of the 
Scriptures among persons so circum- 
stanced was properly suspended ; 
Adult Schools were instittued ; and 
nine schools were opened for men 
in the space of about thirteen months, 
the same number for women; and 
three hundred persons of eachsex were 
actually receiving instruction. After 
the publication of the first annual re- 
pare the subscriptions, which till then 
ad been inconsiderable, increased ; 
additional schools were opened in 
Bristol and its vicinity; and in less 
than two years from the first intro- 
duction of the plan into that city, and 
independently of four congregational 
Adult Schools which taught two hun- 
dred and seventy persons, the number 
of men and women admitted were one 
thousand five hundred and eight, 


making, with the two hundred and 
seventy already stated, a total of one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
eight persons. Similar Schools are 
now opened at Plymouth, Salisbury, 
Sheffield, Norwich, Yarmouth, !Ips- 
wich, Bury, &c. &c. &c. From the 
facilities which cities and towns af- 
ford for instruction of all kinds, when 
contrasted with the scattered habita- 
tions of the country poor, the more 
striking results’ in the instance of 
Adult Schools, as in every other, have 
of course been produced there ; but 
even amidst a more widely and thinly 
spread population, the benefits already 
derived from such institutions for the 
instruction of grown persons have been 
sufficient to encourage, and even to 
call for, the establishment of them 10 
other districts. Indeed, the earliest 
School for teaching Adults appears to 
have been opened in a country place 
in Monmouthshire. In 1811, 2 
School on a similar plan was institu- 
ted at Bala in Merionethshire ; and 


several others of the same kind have 


since been established in North and 
South Wales, in places remote from 
any considerable town or city. The 
difficulties which local distance and 
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the dispersed state of cottages in many 
parishes present to the success of such 
a plan, appear to have yielded to ani- 
mated and persevering exertion on 
the part of the authors and promoters 
of it, and to the impression at length 
produced by such exertions upon the 
minds of the illiterate, of the probable 
ultimate importance to their own well- 
being of an object for which they saw 
their better-intormed neighbours dis- 
interestedly taking so much trouble. 
In a pamphlet containing these and 
other particulars respecting the Adult 
Schools, lately published by Dr Pole 
of Bristol, it is supposed that there are 
in England alone one million two 
hundred thousand grown persons who 
cannot read. Without pretending to 
judge of the probable accuracy of 
such a calculation, the data of which 
are not given, or of the state of in- 
struction in this particular neighbour- 
hood as compared with others, it may 
be asserted generally as an indispu- 
table fact, that a very large proportion 
of grown persons of both sexes 


throughout the kingdom are so far 


from being able to read sufficiently for 
the purpose of acquainting themselves 
with the Scriptures, that they do not 
even know their letters; and, if a 
judgment were to be formed from an 
experiment lately made in some pa- 
rishes, have at present little desire to 
learn. ITudeed it must be considered 
as a part of the undertaking, and a 
principal and most difficult one, to 
instil this desire ; to bring Persons so 
deplorably ignorant to a sense of their 
own unhappy state, as it respects 
religious knowledge and improve- 
ment, and persuade them to embrace 
the offer of being relieved from it ; 
and this can hardly be done otherwise 
than by the concert and concurrence 
for this purpose of the Clergy and 
Laity of a number of parishes, so si- 
tuated as to admit of ready communi- 
cation with each other, 

The most flourishing institution of 
this kind is that established in the 

June 1817. 


counties of Bucks and Berks, inclu- 
ding the towns of Maidenhead, Bea. 
consfield, Wycombe, and Marlow*: 
upon an invitation from fifteen neigh- 
bouring clergymen, a meeting was held 
early in September 18)4, when they 
stated as follows: 

‘« Impressed, as our profession re- 
quires us to be, with the importance, 
both to the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of the people respectively com- 
mitted to our care, of their bein 
taught to read sufficiently to enable 
them to acquaint themselves with the 
the Holy Scriptures, we have seen 
with proportionable interest a state- 
ment of the success which has actual- 
ly attended the establishment of Adult 
Schools in several parts of the king- 
dom for the purpose of instructing per- 
sons from the age of sixteen years and 
upwards to read, with a direct and 
immediate view to their acquiring a 
knowledge of the Bible; and we have 
resolved on using our endeavours, as 
well individually as collectively, to- 
wards the establishment and support 
of a similar Institution in this neigh- 
bourhood, under the direction of one 
general Association, and with the sup- 
port of one common fund, to be created 
by donations and annual subscriptions.” 

Another meeting was held on the 
3lst October, and on the 7th De- 
cember a general meeting took place, 
when Lord Grenville accepted the of- 
fice of President, when he made a 
speech to the following effect : 

* His Lordship began by congratu- 
lating the Meeting on the prosperous 
state of the Institution, at so early a 
period from its establishment, and on 
the zeal and activity of the General 
Committee, which had given so eflec- 
tual an impulse to all ranks and clas- 
ses throughout the District. His 
Lordship then entered at large into 
the fundamental principles of the In- 
stitution; dwelt with great force upon 

the 


* Account of its origin, &c. 8vo. Windsor, 
1816. 
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the infinite importance of Instruction 
to the well-being of the individual, 
and to the interests of the society to 
which he belonged 5 exposed the ab- 
surditv of any apprehensions founded 
on the diffusion of knowledge, expres- 
sing at the same time his satisfac- 
tion at the better spirit which seemed 
now to prevail. Prejudices of this 
kind might lurk, he said, here and 
there in the breasts of individuals— 
prejudices which they themselves 
could hardly define, and which they 
rarely ventured to eXpress: but the 
flourishing state of the Institution, 
and the appearance of the Meeting 
he was then addressing, would alone 
be sufficient to evince that such ap- 
prehensions were by no means gene- 
ral. So numerous, indeed, and so ef- 
fectual were the provisions made for 
instruction throughout the kingdom, 
that we might justly be proud of the 
country to which we belonged, and of 
the society of which we were mem- 
bers ; if then, his Lordship observed, 
the rising generation were considered 
proper objects of instruction—if it 
were generally allowed that it was 
calculated to make them better chil- 
dren, better neighbours, better men, 
in fact, better qualified for sustaining 
the various relations of life, the same 
argument must incontestably apply 
with equal, or yet greater force, to 
the present Institution. Are we, he 
asked, to make such ample provision 
for the generation which is to come 
after us, and shall we forbear to use 
similar means for ameliorating the 
moral condition of those by whom wé 
are surrounded, with whom we are 
hourly conversant, amongst whom our 
lives are to be passed, and from whose 
labour the society to which we belong 
18 supported ? So strong was his im- 
apm of the importance, so decided 
ns conviction of the duty, of thus pro- 
moting the happiness, by increasing 
the knowledge, of the actwal genera- 
tion, that it was this, and not the 
idlest of all vanities, that of address. 


ing a public assembly, which had indw- 
ced him on this, the first opportunity 
which presented itself, to come for- 
ward and explain the grounds on 
which he had accepted the office of 
President, and given his unqualified 
support to the Institution. He con- 
fessed, that when the plan was first 
made known to him, he had enter- 
tained doubts how far it could be rea- 
lized; from the degree of information 


already obtained, he was, however, 


convinced that the plan was as feasible 
as fromthe outsethe had felt that it was 
desirable; from that moment his diff- 
culties had ceased; for all observation 
andall experience had taught him, that 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the lower classes had an evident and 
direct tendency to ameliorate their 
moral and social condition. If such 
then was the effect of knowledge, 
generally viewed, how much more 
forcibly did the argument apply to the 
diffusion of the knowledge which was 
to be found only in that Volume which 
contained the written precepts of the 
Christian law, and from which so 
many of our fellow-countrymen had 
hitherto been excluded !” 

In January 1815, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, as Crown 
proprietor to a considerable extent in 
the district, was pleased to signify bis 
gracious intention of befriending the 
Institution. A request was then pre- 
ferred that he should become its pa- 
tron, to which he graciously acceded, 
sending atjthe same time the donation 
of a hundred pounds. 

The report of the General Committee, 
published on the Sth July 1816, ex- 
hibits the degree of success with which 
the Institution has been attended. 

“¢ The Instruction has, by the conso- 
lidation of several schools, been car- 
ried on much more successfully than 
in the former season, although on 
fewer points of the district, and with- 
out any considerable apparent increase 
in the number of scholars. One thou- 
sand and forty-three scholars, in fact, 
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eave in their names to be instracted 
the first season ; and whilst a doubt 
existed in many minds whether the 
illiterate would present themselves in 
any considerable numbers to be taught, 
it was important loe establish incontre- 
vertibly this fact in the first instance, 
independently of the degree of instruc- 
tion which the whole of this number 
might actually receive. But on the 
present occasion, when this primary 
apprehension has been done away, 
your Committee has felt it a duty to 
discriminate between occasional at- 
tendance (which has served to little 
purpose beyond that already mention- 
ed), and regular persevering applica- 
tion on the part of the illiterate, such 
as can alone enable them to attain 
their object ; and your Committee are 
able to report in consequence, that 
one thousand and sixty-two Adults 
have during the last season regularly 
partaken of the instruction, and that 
cf this number seven hundred and 
forty-seven can now read: and inci- 
dentally it may be worth remark, that 
of the total number who have thus 
heen in a course of instruction this 
season, five hundred and twenty-two 
did net even know their letters origi- 
nally when they begun to learn: fur- 
ther, four hundred and, eighty-five 
were new scholars. "The instruction 
then of five hundred and seventy- 
seven scholars of the former short 
season has been this last season per- 
fected ; and one hundred and seventy 
persons have been taught (many of 
ihem from the very alphabet) so as 
to be able to read currently the New 
‘Testament. ‘Three hundred and fif- 
teen remain instructed only in part. 
‘The want of additional Committee- 
men, and of active assistance and su- 
perintendance in the schools on the 
part of many already on our Commit- 
tec list, has prevented this number, 
considerable as it is, from being still 
Jarger 5 experience having uniformly 
verified the fact (foreseen from the 
outset), that without a vigilant super- 


intendance exerted throughout every 
part of the district, the labours of 
your Committee, in a general view, 
must be comparatively incomplete. 
‘The consolidation of the schools, in 
the instances where it has already ta- 
ken place, has supplied, in some mea- 
sure, this defect ; and a still farther 
limitation of the ‘schools to such spots 
as promise eflectual superintendance, 
would, if the Institution continues, be 
on the same account advisable. At 
the same time, eight new schools have 
this last season been established, pre- 
cisely on the ground of an effective 
local attention being secured to the 
instruction in them ; in other words, 
the power of having recourse to the 
Scriptures is now communicating to 
eight new parts of the district, to 
which, but for the continuance of this 
Institution, there was no prospect of 
its being imparted. 

The prospect of Adult Instruction 
without the district, and throughout 
the kingdom generally, upon the prin- 
ciples of this institution, is net equally 
promising; but it is to the credit of 
the Society of Iriends, that there are 
few towns of any note in which that 
exemplary body of men has not endea- 
voured to establish such instruction. 
Your Committee, some months ago, 
in the view of diffusing the principles 
of the Institution, and affording addi- 
tional scope for their practical exer- 
cise, acquired very minute informa- 
tion as to the number of illiterate per- 
sons in some of the principal towns 
of the kingdom. At Birmingham, 
where, as a central spot, these inqui- 
rics began, it was satisfactory to learn, 
that in consequence of the early esta- 
blishment of Sunday Schools in that 
town, not more than from two to three 
hundred persons (out of 54,000 suppo- 
sed of age to learn, and from amongst 
a total population of 93,000 souls) 
were four years ago illiterate. ‘The 
reverse of this picture may be con- 
templated in the case of Coventry, 
where there is reason to believe that 
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out of a population of 28,000 souls, 
one-half of the mixed population of 
men, women, and children, of age to 
learn, is illiterate: Some partial ef- 
forts have been made on the part of 
a few individuals in that city to put 


an end to this state of intellectual and: 


moral degradation ; but the very small 
proportion of persons above the mid- 
dle classes resident there, added to 
other causes, has hitherto rendered 
the success of those attempts very 
doubtful. In the Adult School lately 
formed in the National School-room 
at Coventry, 30 persons only attended 
during the last winter; and it was 
found necessary to require of these 
ld. each per night for the payment of 
the master and school expences. 

Early in the present year, we com- 
municated with the French Commit- 
tee of Education at Paris, in the view 
of engaging their attention to the sub- 
ject of Adult instruction, Their re- 
ply, which is on your table, gives 
room to hope that such instruction 
may become part of the general plan 
of education about to be established 
in that country. Further, the de- 
parture a few days ago, for the Con- 
tinent, of Mr W. Allen, of Plough- 
court, Lombard - street, encourages 
your Committee to look forward to 
the extension of Adult Instruction 
generally throughout the Continent 
of Europe. Mr Allen has taken 
charge of the various printed papers 
of the Institution, and is likewise fur- 
nished with an abstract of our pro- 
ceedings down to the present time, 
which he will cause to be printed in 
Dutch, in German, and in French, 
as in his tour he passes through the 
countries in which these languages 
severally are spoken. A letter from 
Dr Pole, of Bristol, which is also on 
your table, contains some interesting 
particulars in respect of Adult instruc- 
tion from America. 

At the commencement of the sea- 
son of instruction now concluded, it 
was intimated to the illiterate gene- 


rally, as then was probable, that the 
season in question might be the last ; 
but the degree of instruction since 
communicated, coupled with the cir- 
cumstance of the extensive field for 
exertion, which, as it now appears, 
still remains, forbids your Committee 
to come forward in the present mo- 
ment with such a proposal ; deference 
to the numerous requests of a contra- 
ry kind from those who aré learning 
and those who are superintending the 
instruction, must of itself prevent this; 
many Adults have indeed been taught, 
but many also are as yet not at all, or 
but partially instructed ; some new 
and effective schools are still in their 
infancy, and it can hardly be a ques- 
tion whether we still maintain the in- 
struction in places where, while the 
inhabitants most earnestly solicit such 
continuance, the local circumstances 
imperiously demand it. At Lane-End 
alone, 102 persons have during the 
last winter been more or instructed ; 
thirty-four of them have been suffi- 
ciently taught, in consequence of our 
sending a man and his wife to reside 
there as teachers during the winter : 
a similar establishment a Seer-Green 
promises a similar result. Lastly, 
the zeal of the efficient part of your 
Committee continues unabated.” 


Account of the People in the ANTILLES 
who eat Earth. By M. Moreau 
de YONNES. 


in was already known, by the rela- 

tion of several missionaries, that 
there existed among the inhabitants 
of diverse countries the singular ha- 


bit of eating earth; but the interest- 


ing details given by the Baron de 
Homboldt, concerning the Othoma- 
yey of the Oronooko, and by M. de 
schenault concerning the Javanese, 
have called the attention of observers 
to this subject, and will make tt 
henceforth an object of observation to 
| travel- 
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travellers, who, far from their coun- 
try, and under the burning sky of the 
tropics, shall not be abandoned by the 
love of science. 

This singular depravation of taste 
is found in all the islands belonging 
to the Archipelago of the Antilles.— 
A long residence in those of Martinico 
and Guadaloupe has presented to me 
such multiplied examples, that J think 
I can assert this appetite to be inde- 
pendent of all want of food, and io be 
produced by general and permanent 
pathological causes. 

The individuals among whom it is 
manifested are almost solely negroes, 
either free or enslaved, and men of 
the different shades of colour. It 
rarely appears among the whites ; 
when it does, it appexrs the effect of 
alterations in the animal economy re- 
sulting from prior maladies; preg- 
nancy and obstructions produce it fre- 
quently among the females of the 
same class, but it then cannot be 
doubted that it is owing to the per- 
turbations which these causes excite 
in the constitution, and which pro- 
duce in Europe similar propensities. 
the individuals of African ori- 

gin, the desire and habit of eating 
earth do not appear, as among the 
whites, to be the eflect of a malady, 
but, on the contrary, the immediate 
cause of one. 

This difference arises doubtless 
from the regimen which they respec- 
tively pursue. A more succulent food, 
and the use of alcoholized liquors, 
have probably the advantage of pre- 
venting in the white the gastric af- 
fections, whence this strange appetite 
results, and they are exposed to it on- 
ly when a state of poverty, of which 
few examples are seen in the Antilles, 
imposes on some of them a different 
regimen. 

In the natives of Africa, the use of 
dried fish, and of aliments drawn al- 
most without exception from the ve- 
getable kingdom, seems to favour the 


pathological disposition produced by 


the climate ; this 1s rendered probable 
by considering, that wherever the odd 
taste of eating earth has been observ- 
ed, those subject to it are found to 
follow a regimen whence animal sub- 
stances and spiritous liquors are al- 
most wholly excluded. 

The pathological dispositions which 
may be presumed to exist before the 
rise of the ardent desire of eating 
earth, have always escaped my obser- 
vation. Doubtless, to trace them 
would require a more constant study, 
a more practised eye. Yet many po- 
sitive facts have led me to believe, 
that this taste is peculiarly developed 
among individuals whose constitution 
was remarkably lymphatic, the fibre 
lax, the body ill or feebly animalized, 
the mind sluggish, and the faculties 
generally inert. In those who had 
not for a long time contracted this 
habit, and whom I have examined 
with any care, I remarked no symp- 
tom of gastric affection ; but, in a great 
number of others, who had been for 
a considerable time addicted to it, 
the visceral and intestinal maladies 
were found united; their skin was 
dry, arid, of an earthy aspect, and of a 
yellow tint, which was combined in a 
manner more or less apparent with 
the colour of the skin; the look was 
languishing, the respiration difficult, 
the breath often infected, the extremi- 
ties thin, the pulse intermitting, the 
belly swelled, and sometimes painful ; 
the general state of the body was that 
of suffering, and there was an indo- 
lence and extreme difficulty as to eve- 
ry kind of movement. 

In this condition, these unfortunate 
persons cherish continually the thought 
and the insatiable desire of abandon- 
ing themselves to the strange mania, 
which they yet know, makes their 
condition worse ; they are incessantly 
occupied with its gratification, and, 
when the habit has acquired a certain 
degree of force, think only of how to 
deceive the watch which is kept over 
them. ‘This obliges them often to sa- 
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uisfy their propensity with the first 
earth which comes to hand, and which 


they eat in large quantities. Yet I 
have satisfied myself that they act 
thus only from the necessity which 
deprives them of the freedom of choice, 
or by a want of discernment and 
knowledge, which, in young people, is 
the more frequently observable as, 
this fatal depravation being  consi- 
dered as a crime, its details are wrapt 
in mystery. 

Though I saw, six or seven months 
ago plasters of carbonate of chalk 
seized upon a young mulatto female, 
a part of which she had devoured, yet 
multiplied enquiries have convinced 


me, that the individuals affected by 


this mania do not eat indiflerently 
every species of earth. ‘That which 
is the object of their peculiar taste in 
the two isles of Martinico and Guada- 
loupe, is an earth composed of clay, 
of silex, and of magnesia, in propor- 
tions that do not much vary 3 it is 
more or less strongly coloured by the 
oxide of iron; in general, it reddens 
in the hire, throws out an aluminous 
odour, is easily softened by water, 
appears unctuous to the eye and to 
the touch, in the manner of steatites, 
and presents, according to the abun- 
dance of its ferruginous parts, shades 
of ochery red, more or less intense.— 
This earth arises from the decompo- 
sition of the porphyritic lavas thrown 
out by the ancient volcanoes of the 
Antilles, in currents, the length of 
which is from 5 to 6000 toises, and 
the height from 2 to 600. These 
lavas have an argillaceous base they 
contain phyroxene, amphibole, hexa- 
gonic micas, and large white amor- 
phous feldspars, which constitute the 
greatest part of their substance. The 
magnesian earth contained in the mi- 
cas being set free by the decomposi- 
tion of the lavas, forms, by its mixture 
with the clay, steatitic earth, which, 
particularly when moistened, is fat 
and soapy. These characters have 
not escaped the inhabitants of the 


Antilles ; they give the appellation of 
soap-bill to every elevation the sur- 
face of which is formed of this earth ; 
this name warns the traveller, parti- 
cularly in the rainy season, of roads 
whose rapid descent is slippery and 
dangerous. ‘The character of unctu- 
osity which distinguishes this species 
of steatitic clay, doubtless diminishes 
its earthy and arid taste ; it is con- 
ceived at least that this must be the 
case, though the diflerence felt by the 
touch was not perceptible by my taste. 

It is very remarkable that this stea- 
titic clay is analogous, if not entirely 
similar to the terra sigillata of Lem- 
nos, so famous in antiquity. It is, like 
it, of volcanic origin, and would not 
probably produce more fatal effects on 
the animal economy, if those who 
use it in the Antilles did not eat it in 
considerable quantity. ‘The stomach, 
once habituated to this species of 
ballast, cannot want it without ex- 
periencing painful contractions, which 
occasion a renewal of the same appe- 
tite ; besides, the frequent, or almost 
continual presence of an absorbent 
earth in the intestines, exhausts the 
gastric juices, first injures digestion, 
soon renders it impossible, and brings 
on, under a burning climate, dysen- 
teric maladies, almost always incura- 
ble, and speedily mortal. 

A propensity, the excessive indul- 
gence of which is at once inevitable 
and fatal, might perhaps be success- 
fully combatted by introducing among 
the improvements indicated by policy 
and humanity into the regimen of our 
slaves in the Western Colonies, the 
habitual use of a spiritous liquor, 


‘mingled with water. Tafia, abundant- 


ly produced in the great sugar manu- 
factories, presents a local, appropriate, 
easy, and excessively cheap remedy. 
Many planters have begun to distri- 
bute it among their negroes, by daily 
rations, the mixture with water being 
made in their presence. It were to 
be wished, that this practice should 
spread, and be generally eehablidher 
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On the Political and Religious Ten- 
dency of the Work entitled “ Tales 
of my Landlord.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


N addressing to you the following 
short remarks, it is net my wish to 
convert the pages of your useful Mis- 
cellany into a vehicle for religious 
controversy. [ disclaim all intention 
to provoke recrimination—my ghief 
object being to give an impartial Te: 
presentation of facts, without becom- 
ing the apologist of either party : this 
design, providing it be executed with 
fidelity, is calculated to allay contro- 
versy rather than to provoke it. 
Though I ama sectary in one sense 
of the word, I am no follower of 
Divisive courses,” but sincerely 
deprecate every discussion that tends 
in the least degree to relax that bond 
of union which ought to subsist be- 
tween sincere worshippers of every 
denomination. I would not, however, 
be understood as wholly indifferent 
about religious opinions and modes of 
worship, for though I consider them 
as of inferior importance to purity of 
heart, integrity of conduct, and deeds 
of benevolence, yet I venerate the 
right to hold them as an inherent 
privilege of man, for which he ‘is 
amenable to no tribunal on earth—a 
prerogative that cannot be wrested 
from him without a flagrant encroach- 
ment upon his unalienable and sacred 
rights. | 
I will not take upon me to say how 
far it is justifiable, according to the 
strict principles of christianity, to op- 
pose force to force, in resisting any 
coercive measures of government, in 
matters purely religious; but this I 
am warranted to affirm, that, confor- 
mity in such cases, when contrary to 
conscience, cannot be the duty of a 
Christian; this is evident from the ex- 
press injunctions of Jesus Christ to 
his Apostles, when he sent them out 


"into the world to promulgate his gos- 
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pel; and every faithful disciple, in 
obedience to his Divine Master, will 
rather sufler for his name’s sake, than 
make a surrender of his faith in order 
to obtain any worldly object what- 
ever. Allegiance to Heaven is with 
him paramount to human avthority, 
however constituted. 

Our ancestors displayed a zeal and 
steadiness in this respect that chal- 
lenges applause. Even those who 
are not disposed to go so far as to 
justify them in all their proceedings, 
can scarcely withhold the meed of 
praise due to their constancy. The 
courage and perseverance they evin- 
ced in defence of their civil and re- 
ligious liberty has scarcely a parallel 
in the history of mankind 3 and it is 
impossible for any Scotsman, who duly 
esteems these invaluable privileges, to 
reflect on their exertions, but with 
sentiments of gratitude and admira- 
tion. 

Such being my opinion with regard 
to our covenanting sires, you may 
easily imagine how much my indigna- 
tion was roused on reading an article 
in the Christian Instructor, entitled, 
a “ Review of the Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ where the author is represented 
as baving, for the purpose of holding 
them up to ridicule, raked up their 
ashes from the silent recesses of the 
grave, and embodied them again in 
those fields of strife, and gloomy ca- 
verns, where an unprincipled and ty- 
rannical government had driven them. 
1 perused the Reviewer’s remarks 
with no small degree of pleasure, and 
rejoiced to find that the good old 
cause had met with so able a defender. 
But being so exceedingly sparing of 
extracts from+his author, I had little 
opportunity of judging of his fidelity 
asa reviewer. To satisfy myself on 
this point, and that I might not con- 
demn on ex parte evidence, I procured 
the book, and after a careful perusal, 
I must say, that in some very material 
points I differ widely from the Re- 
viewer. I agree with him, however, 
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in condemning the levity with which 
the Scriptures are frequently introda- 
ced. There is a sacredness in holy 
writ that ought to protect it from be- 
ing made the vehicle of wit or ridi- 
cule. But however censurable the 
writer may be in this respect, I think 
every person of candour who has read 
the * Tales,” must acquit him of 
‘¢ party-spirit and gross partiality,”— 
charges which the Reviewer most 
confidently brings against him, and of 
which he imagines he has produced 
undeniable proofs. “ We flatter our- 
selves,”? (says he, in cencluding his 
criticism), ** that we have satisfacto- 
rily established the two leading posi- 
tions that we advanced at the begin- 
ning of the review—the gross par- 
tiality which the author has shewn to 
the enemies of the Presbyterians, and 
the injustice which he has done to 
the objects of persecution. We have 
produced undeniable proofs of the 
former, in his withholding a just view 
of the severities and cruelties which 
they perpetrated, softening them in 
the representation he has given, and 
exhibiting the characters of some of 
their chief oppressors in such a light 
as to recommend them to the admira- 
tion of his readers.”.—Such then are 
the charges which the Reviewer flat- 
ters himself he has satisfactorily sub- 
stantiated against the author. ‘“ In 
the first place,”? says he, ‘ it gives 
an unfaithful picture of the sufferings 
which the country endured from mili- 
tary depredations.”’ ‘To have just 
notions of a writer’s views, especially 
uf he be of the dramatic cast, and the 
author of the Tales falls under that 
description, it is necessary to attend 
to the speeches put into*the mouths of 
the Dramatis Personz of the piece. 
Now I presume, if the author’s per- 
formance be submitted to this crite- 
rion, his impartiality will be found to 
be quite unimpeachable. 

tus then hearas evidence against 
the reviewer’s first charge the testimo- 
ny of the daughter of Neil Blane, Piper 


and Innkeeper at the Howf. “ The 
curate is playing at dice wi’ Colonal 
Grahame (says the host to his daugh- 
ter.) Be eident and civil to them baith; 
clergy and captains can gie an unco 
deal o’ trouble an’ fash in thae times 
where they tak an ill will; the dra- 
goons will be crying for ale, and they 
winna want it, and they maunna want 
it; they are unruly chields, but they 
pay ane some gate or other. I gat 
the humle-cow, that’s the best ’ the 
byre, frae black Frank Inglis and 
serjeant Bothwell for ten pound Scots, 
and they drank out the price at ae 
down-sitting.”’—* But father,” inter- 
rupted Jenny, “ they say the twa loons 
drave the cow frae the gudewife o’ 
Bells-moor, just because she gaed to 
hear a field-preaching ae Sabbath af- 
ternoon.” 

The next witness we shall call is 
old Bessy M‘Lure. “ If ye be of our 
ain folk, gang na up the pass the 
night for your lives. There 1s a lion 
in the path. The curate of Brother. 
stane and ten soldiers hae beset the 
pass, to hae the lives of ony o” our 
puir wanderers that venture that gate 
to join wi’ Hamilton and Dingwall.” 
“* Have you a house near this ?” said 
the stranger; “ and can ye give me 
a hiding there ?””—* I have,” said the 
old woman, “ a hut by the wayside ; 
it may be a mile hence; but four men 
of Belial, called dragoons, are lodged 
therein, to spoil my household goods 
at their pleasure, because I will not 
wait upon the thowless fissenless mi- 
nistry of that carnal man, John Half- 
text the curate.” | 

Let us now hear Alie Wilson, 
Mr Milnwood’s housekeeper. Mor- 
ton being interrogated by a dragoou 
concerning the murder of Sharp, re- 
plied, that he had no objection to give 
an answer if he knew what right the 
man had to put the question. “ The 
Lord preserve us!” said the old 
housekeeper, “ to’ ask the like 0’ 
that at at r, when a’ folk ken 
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the hale country, wi? man an’ woman, 
beast an’ body.” 

We shall close this part of the evi- 
dence with the testimony of the wait- 
ing-maid of Miss Edith Bellenden, of 
Tillictudlem. It relates chiefly to the 
fate of Morton, who was then a pri- 
soner in that castle :— 

“Oh my dear Miss Edith,” said 
her attendant, * these are not days 
to ask what’s right, or what’s wrang 3 
if he were as innocent as the new- 
born infant, they would find some way 
of making him guilty, if they liked : 
he’s kept under close confinement, till 
Claverhouse comes up in the morning, 
and if he does na gie him full satisfac- 
tion, T'am Halliday says there will be 
brief wark wi’? hin—Kneel down— 
mak ready — present — fire —just as 
they did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, 
that never heard a question they pat 
till him, and lost his life for lack o’ 
hearing.” 4 

The Reviewer’s second principal 
charge against his author is that of 
“exhibiting the characters of some 
of the chief oppressors of the presby- 
terians in such a light as to recom- 
mend them to the admiration of his 
readers.”” Claverhouse, for instance, is 
said to be “a great favourite” with 
the author; and it is alleged that he 
has attempted throughout the work to 
throw a shade over his cruelties,” 
and to * shield him from the charge 
of inhumanity.” The Reviewer la- 
bours hard to establish this point, but 
I think with very little success; his 
whole evidence seems to rest on the 
circumstance of his having once, inthe 
course of his bloody career, relaxed 
from his usual severity, and spared the 
life of a prisoner on the most anxious 
entreaties of some of his own particu- 
lar friends. The critic seems quite 
indignant at this solitary exception, 
and considers it as a manifest proof 
of the-auther’s partiality. This, I 
presume, is carrying the pvint too far. 
‘There surely could be no great incon- 


‘sistency in the author’s making this 
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exception, considering the circumstan 
ces of the case. But he has made the 
prisoner say, * Though Claverhouse 
be stern and relentless, he is, by all 
accounts, fair and honourable.” ‘This 
must be granted; but at the same time 
it must be remembered, that when he 
made this declaration, he was speak- 
ing to one whom he tenderly loved— to 
an amiable young woman, who was in 
an agony of distress on his account, 
occasioned by her well-grounded fears 
of Graham’s severity. Would it not 
have been cruel and unmanly in Mor- 
ton, to have augmented her anguish, 
by depicting this licensed slaughterer in 
his true colours? But hear the lady’s 
sentiments concerning him in reply, 
notwithstanding her attachment to 
his cause ; having been brought up in 
a family where royalty was adored, 
and episcopacy cherished, as the only 
acceptable worship to that great idol. 
Youare lost, youare lost, if you are 
to plead the cause with Claverhouse !”” 
sighed Edith; “ rootand branch-work 
was the mildest of hisexpressions. ‘The 
unhappy primate was his intimate 
friend and early patron. ‘ No excuse, 
no subterfuge, said his letter, shall 
save either those connected with the 
dead, or such as have given him coun- 
tenance and shelter, from the ample 
and bitter penalty of the law, until I 
shall have taken as many lives, in ven- 
geance of this atrocious murder, as 
the old man had grey hairs upon his 
venerable head ;’ there is neither 
ruth nor favour to be found with 
him.”? The author of the Tales, it 
will be seen, has shown no more favour 
to those in whose hands the adminis- 
tration of Scottish affairs was at the 
time alluded to, than he has shown to 
the military commanders commission- 
ed to execute their execrable purposes. 
The following description includes the 
greater part of what he has said con- 
cerning their proceedings, but that of 
itself speaks volumes : 
“ Come, laddie, speak while the 
play is goed, you’re too young to — 
the 
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the burden to be laid on you else.”— 
“TI defy thee,” retorted Macbriar; 
“this has not been the first of my 
imprisonments, or of my sufferings, and, 
young as I may be, I have lived long 
enough to know how to die when I 
am called upon.”—* Ay, but there 
are some things which must go before 
an easy death, if you continue obsti- 
nate,” said Lauderdale, and rung a 
small silver bell which was placed 
before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which co- 
vered a sort of niche, or Gothic recess, 
in the wall, rose at the signal, and 
displayed the public executioner, a 
tall, grim, and hideous man, havingan 
oaken table before him, on which lay 
thumb-screws, and an iron case called 
the Scottish boot, used in these tyran- 
nical days to torture accused persons. 
Morton, who was unprepared for this 
ghastly apparition, started when the 
curtain arose; but Maebriar’s nerves 
were more firm. He gazed upon the 
horrible apparatus with much compo- 
sure; and if nature called the blood 
from his cheek for a second, resolu- 
tion sent it back to his brow with 
greater energy,—‘* Do you know who 
that man is ?” said Lauderdale, in a 
low, stern voice, almost sinking into 
a whisper.—‘* He is, I suppose,” re- 
plied Macbriar, “ the infamous exe- 
cutioner of your blood-thirsty com- 
mands upon the persons of God’s peo- 
ple. He and you are equally beneath 
my regard: 1 may shrink under the 
sufferings you can doom me to, and 
poor frail nature may shed tears, or 
send forth cries, but I trust my soul 
is anchored firmly on the Rock of 
ages.” 

“ Do your duty,” said the Duke to 
the executioner. The fellow advan- 
ced, and asked, with a harsh and dis- 
cordant voice, upon which of the pri- 
soner’s limbs he should first employ his 
engine ?—* Let him choose for him- 
self,” saidthe Duke; ‘ I should like to 
oblige him in any thing that is reason- 
able.”—~** Since you leave it to me,” 
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said the prisoner, stretching forth bis 
right leg, “ take the best—1 willingly 
bestow it in the cause for which I suf- 
fer.” The executioner, with the hel 
of the assistants, inclosed the leg and 
knee within the tight iron boot, or 
case, and then placing a wedge of the 
same metal between the knee and 
edge of the machine, took a mallet in 
his hand, and stood waiting for fur- 
ther orders. A well-dressed man, by 
profession a surgeon, placed himself 
by the other side of the prisoner’s 
chair, bared his arm, and applied his 
thumb to regulate the torture accord- 
ing to the strength of the patient.— 
When these preparations were made, 
the president of the council repeated, 
with the same stern voice, the ques- 
tion, “© When and where did you last 
see John Balfour of Burley?” The 
prisoner, instead of replying to him, 
turned his eyes to Heaven, to implore 
divine strength, and muttered a few 
words, of which the last were distinctly 
audible, “ Thou hast said, thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy 
power,” | 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced 
his eye around the council, as if to 
collect their suffrages, and judging 
from their mute signs, gave on his 
own part a nod to the executioner, 
whose mallet instantly descended on 
the wedge, and forcing it between the 
knee and the iron boot, occasioned the 
most exquisite pain, as was evident 
from the flush which instantly took 
place on the brow and cheeks of the 
sufferer. The fellow again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a 
second blow. 

Will you yet say,” repeated the 
Duke of Lauderdale, “ where and 
when you last parted from Balfour of 
Burley?”— You have my answer,” 
said the sufferer resolutely, and the 
second blow fell. The third and 
fourth succeeded, but at the fifth, when 
a larger wedge had been introduced, 
the prisoner set up a scream of 
agony. ‘ He is gone,” said the sur- 
geon ; 
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only of a little girl, she still continued 
to lodge and entertain any solitary 


geon; * he has fainted, my Lords, and 
human nature can endure no more.” 
“ Release him,” said the Duke, and 
added, turning to Dalzell, “ He will 
make an old proverb good, for he’ll 
scarce ride to-day, though he has bad 
his boots on; I suppose we must fi. 
nish with him.”—* Ay, dispatch him, 
and have done with him, we have 
plenty of drudgery behind.” 

As a contrast to this horrid scene, 
may be given the following delightful 
picture of Christian philanthropy.— 
‘lo tranquillize the mind of the read- 
er, and to prepare him for the con- 
templation of such an amiable eharac- 
ter, I shall introduce her, with a de- 
scription of the solitary spot in whieh 
she resided, in the author’s happiest 
manner :— 

“ Evening lowered around him as 
he advanced up the narrow dell, which 
had once been a wood, but was now 
divested of trees, unless where a few, 
from their inaccessible situation on 
the edge of precipitous banks, or 
clinging among rocks and huge stones, 
defied the invasion of men or of cattle ; 
like the scattered tribes of a conquer- 
ed country, driven to take refuge on 
the barren strength of its mountains. 
These, too, wasted and decayed, seem- 
ed rather to exist than to flourish, and 
only served to indicate what the land- 
scapes had once been. The track of 
the road followed the course of the 
brook, which was now visible, and 
now only to be distinguished by its 
brawling heard among the stones, or 
in the clefts of the rocks, that oc- 
casionally interrupted its course.— 
* Murmurer that thou art,’ said Mor- 
ton, in the enthusiasm of his reverie, 
‘ why chafe with the rocks that stop 
thy course for a moment ?—There is 
a sea to receive thee in its bosom, and 
an eternity for man, when his fretful 
and hasty course through the vale of 
time shall be ceased and ever.’ 

“ On the banks of this rivulet lived 
Bessy M‘Lure. Although blind with 
age and grief, with the assistance 
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wanderer that happened to be be- 
nighted in that rugged solitude. 

“‘ Have you no one but this pretty 
little girl to assist you in waiting on 
your guests ?” said Morton, wishing 
to begin a conversation with his host- 
ess. “ None, Sir: I dwell alone, like 
the widow of Zarephath. Few guests 
come to this puir place, and I haena 
custom enough to hire servants. I 
had anes twa fine sons that lookit 
after a’ thing; but God gives and 
takes away—His name be praised !” 
she continued, turning her clouded 
eyes towards heaven ; “ I was anes 
better aff, that is worldly speaking, 
even since I lost them ; but that was 
before this last change.” 

“‘ Indeed! But you’re a presbyte- 
rian, good mother ?” 

“ J am, Sir; praised be the light that 
shewed me the right way !”’ replied the 
landlady. “Then Eshould have thought 
the Revolution would have brought 
you nothing but good.”—* If,” said 
the old woman, “ it has brought the 
land gude, and freedom of worship to 
tender consciences, it’s little matter 
what it has brought to a puir blind 
worm like Still,”? said Mor- 
ton, ‘* I cannot see how it could pos- 
sibly injure you.”—* It’s a lang sto- 
ry, Sir—but ae night, sax weeks or 
thereby, afore Botbwell-brigy, a gen- 
tleman stopped here, all bloody with 
wounds, pale and dune out wi’ riding, 
and his horse sae weary he couldna 
drag ae foot after the other, and his 
foes were close ahint him, and he was 
ane our enemies. What could 
do, Sir? You that’s a soldier will 
think me but a silly auld wife ; but 
l fed him, and relieved him, and 
keepit him hidden till the pursuit was 
ower,”’—** And who,” said Morton, 
“dares disapprove of your having 
done so?”—“ I kenna; I gat ill- 
will about it amang some o’ our ain 
folk. They said I suld hae been to 
him what Jael was to Sisera. = 
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weel I wot I had nae divine command 
to shed blood, and to save it was baith 
like a woman and a Christian: and 
they said I wanted natural affection, 
to relieve ane that belanged to the 
band that murdered my twa sons.” — 
‘“* That murdered your two sons !” 
—“ Ay, Sir; though maybe ye'll gie 
their deaths anither name: the tane 
fell sword in hand for a broken na- 
tional covenant; the tother—Oh! they 
took him, and shot him dead on the 
green before his mother’s face! My 
auld een dazzled when the shots were 
looten off, and, to my thought, they 
waxed weaker and weaker ever since 
that weary day; and sorrow, and 
heart-break, and tears, might help on 
the disorder. But, alas! betraying 
Lord Evandale’s young blood to his 
enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought 
my Ninian and Johnnie alive again.” 
It may be supposed by some, that as 
so great a cloud of respectable witnes- 
ses have borne testimony to the inoflen- 
sive behaviour of the covenanters, that 
their conduct was such as to defy the 
tongue of malice to charge them with 
inhumanity, and that the author of the 
Tales has recorded the conduct of this 
worthy woman, more to give a sem- 
blance of truth and impartiality to his 
work, than for any respect he bears 
to the memory of the suflerers of a 
persecuted church. To shew that he 
was not destitute of grounds- for giv- 
ing a very different representation, 
had he been so disposed, 1 shall insert 
a few extracts from the book that the 
Reviewer alleces has furnished the 
chief authority for the events.recorded 
in the tale of Old Mortality *. This 
writer the critic facetiously calls 
** the author’s good friend.” 
“A single dragoon coming into a 
public house to ask the way to Bla- 
han, a woman, spinning on her distafl, 
told him she would shew him, and in- 
stead thereof, immediately called six or 
seven men, and murdered the dragoon.”” 


* Memoirs of Viscount Dundee. 


T-win, adragoon, was killed be- 
tween Douglas and Lanrick by a man 
and a woman who went along the 
road with him, until they came to a 
pass; the man threw him off his 
horse, and the woman killed him with 
his own sword.” 

“ Oliphant and his comrade, two 
dragoons quartered in the parish of 
New-Muilns, in the shire of Air, were 
both murdered by the whigs on a Sun- 
day inorning, as they went to their 
conventicle—a glorious work before 
prayers !” 

What the Reviewer conceives to be 
another “ glaring instance of partial- 
ity and injustice” in the author of 
the Tales, is his withholding a view 
of the sufferings of the presbyterians 
previous to their rising in open rebel. 
lion. Though the Reviewer insists 
on “ the partiality the author has 
shewn to an oppressive government, 
and his want of sympathy for the ob- 
jects of persecution,” yet he brings 
forward no proofs of that partiality : 
he lays great stress on an expression 
of Morton’s, when urged by Burley 
to join the covenanters ; when, in or- 
der to evade the pressing solicitations 
of this zealous leader, he hints that 
his uncle was satisfied with regard to 
the religious freedom and liberty of 
conscience enjoyed under the indulged 
clergymen, and that he mest mecessa- 
rily be guided by his sentiments re- 
specting the choice of a place of wor- 
ship for his family. ‘* This,’ exclaims 
the Reviewer, ‘ is passive obedience 
with a witness! Upon this principle 
a man must necessarily be a Papist at 
Rome, a Mahomedan at Constantino- 


ple,’ &c. This may be true; but 


one would hardly have expected to 
hear such an argument from an avow- 
ed adherent to the principles of the 
covenanters, It is a certain fact, that 
they disapproved of their people gpine 
to hear preachers of another persua- 


sion. The Cameronians, and what 


are called the Old-light Antiburghers, 
the only two sects who now profess a 
strict 
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strict adherence to the opinions beld 
by our covenanting forefathers, and 
who consider themselves as the only 
“ witnessing remnants” that continue 
steadfast in the faith in this age of 
innovation, are in general averse from 
permitting their young people to at- 
tend places of worship where doctrines 
are taught diflering from what they 
profess; and, in many instances, this 
extends to absolute prohibition : so 
that this triumphant argument of the 
Reviewer, if it prove any thing, proves 
too much, but does not at all bear up- 
on the point at issue. No one who 
reflects on the predicament in which 
Morton was placed at the time when 
he uttered the offensive expression, 
will consider it in any other light 
than merely as an evasion to avoid 
farther importunity—to set aside the 
weighty argument that might be ur- 
ged in favour of patriarchal authority. 

Morton had other motives suflicient 
to restrain him, at that time, from 
openly declaring in favour of the co- 
venanters. 

The Reviewer, in this instance, cer- 
tainly does betray a disingenuousness 
very unbecoming in an advocate for 
the cause of truth. [t surely would 
have been more candid, especially as 
he wishes to identify the sentiments 
of the author with those of his hero, 
to have fixed upon the opinions of the 
latter, when emancipated from the 
thraldom of pupillage. 
sation with Miss Bellenden, he says : 

“ The guilt of civil war, the miser- 
ies which it brings in its train, lie at 
the door of those who provoked it by 
illegal oppression, rather than of such 
as are driven to arms in order to 
assert their natural rights of free- 
men.” 

“« That is assuming the question,” 
replied> Edith, “ which ought to be 


proved: each party contends that they 


are right in point of principle, and 
therefore the guilt must lie with them 
who first drew the sword; as in a 
fray, law holds those to be the cri- 
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minals who are the first to have re- 
course to violence.” 

Alas! said Morton, were ovr 
vindication to rest there, how easy 
would it be to shew that we have suf- 
fered with a patience which almost 
seemed beyond the power of humanity, 
ere we were driven by oppression in- 
to open resistance !” 

There is one great error into which: 
our critic has fallen with respect to 
the object of his author. He rather 
unwarrantably concludes, that his in- 
tention must have been to expose 
the presbyterian preachers to ridicule, 
as a previous step to some more seri- 
ous innovation ; and that the attack 
has been occasioned by the overflow- 
ing of that gall and spite agamst the 
principles of reformation of Scotland, 
religious and political, which has al- 
ways lodged in the breasts of a certain 
faction, and which has burst forth in 
consequence of the removal of those 
restraints by which it was long re- 
luctantly pent up, or foreed to vent 
itself in secret. Now this may be 
applicable to the illiberal effusions of 
his brother Reviewer, whom he calls 
“¢ the organ of the High Church par- 
ty;” but every person of candour will 
spurn at such an imputation being 
cast upon the author of the Tale of 
Gid Mortality. ‘The Reviewer’s chief 
evidence of his being a party-writer, 
of High Church principles, seems to 
rest on “ the tenderness and delicacy 
shewn to the Episcopal clergy, con- 
trasted with the manner in which the 
Presbyterian ministers are treated 
through the work.” We seldom 
hear of the bishops and curates,” 
says he, “ except when we are told 
of their being religiously employed in 
Now, 1 In the ex- 
tracts that have been given in this 
paper, two curates are introduced, but 
employed in occupations very different 
from the pious exercise just mention- 
ed. One of them was at the head of 
a party of armed men, who were sta- 
tioned to guard a pass—with orders 
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to shoot any wanderer who should at- 
tempt to proceed that way to join the 
Covenanters. Another is gambling 
with a soldier in a public house—and 
on a Sunday afternoon too, if it be 
true, as the Reviewer asserts, that the 
wappenshaws were held on that holy 
day. It can hardly be credited, that 
a writer of such discernment as the 
author in question, could imagine 
that the harangues he has put in the 
mouths of some of the covenantin 

preachers could be considered fit sub- 
jects for mirth, for in reality they 
produce on the mind an effect quite 
contrary. It is more rational, as 
well as more charitable, to suppose 
that the author, by these intemperate 
speeches, attempts to expose a most 
dangerous perversion of scripture, 
which greatly prevailed among our 
Scottish reformers, viz. that of pla- 
cing themselves in the stead of those 
worthies, who acted under a Theo- 
cracy, and held their commissions by 
virtue of divine authority. This right 
of succession was strenuously main- 
tained, and publicly avowed by Knox; 
a circumstance that in some degree 
tarnishes his glory as a reformer, 
and which his ingenuous historian and 
apologist labours hard to palliate, tho’ 
he cannot deny. Indeed, the princi- 
ples of that spuited writer are much 
akin to those of our Reviewer; the 
same vast fund of information is con- 
spicuous in beth, and the same boast- 
ing of still greater stores yet unre- 
vealed, Both are equally dexterous 
in disposing of evidence that militates 


against themselves 3 if it come from 


their own party, they reduce it to 
mere hearsay; if from their oppo- 
nents, one dogmatical dash blasts its 
authenticity for ever. But it’ may 
be said, and with some justice too, 
why rake up the ashes of the dead, to 
arraign them at the bar of posterity, 
for failings which died with them; 
while we enjoy, unimpaired, the in- 
valuable privileges which they pur- 
chased for us with their blood, and 


handed down as a memorial of them 
to future generations? The only re- 
ply the author of the ‘Tales could 

»make to this is, that the same opi- 
nions, with regard to divine agency, 
that occupied such a conspicuous place 
in the creeds of our ancestors, prevail 
in some degree at the present time. 
How often have we seen pious and 
well-disposed persons approving of the 
deeds of a national plunderer, while 
in the act of laying sacrilegious hands 
on the costly furniture of the sacred 
temples! It is no doubt the ardent 
wish of every one who has experienced 
the soul-cheering comfort arising from 
the worship of the heart, that all his 
fellow-christians would cease to lay 
stress on those trappings that furnish 
out the mere graces of devotion. But 
it is not the province of man to inter- 
fere, or to we any other means to 
bring about so desirable an event, but 
that of persuasion ; and “ I own with 
Morton, that L should strongly doubt 
the origin of any inspiration which 
seemed to dictate a line of conduct 
contrary to those feelings of humanity 
which Heaven has assigned us as the 
general law of our conduct.” 


Tam, &c. 
D. 


Quertes proposed the Geological 
Society of LONDON. 


HE following queries have been 
proposed by this learned body, in 
order to facilitate, and in some mea- 
sure to direct, general research, with 
the view of collecting geological facts, 
so that mineralogical maps of districts, 
which are now so much wanting, may 
be supplied; that the nomenclature of 
the science may be gradually amend- 
ed by the selection of the most cor- 
rect and significant terms ; that the- 
oretical opinions may be compared 
with the appearances of nature ; = 
above 
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above all, a fund of practical informa- 
tion obtained, applicable to purposes 
of public improvement and utility. 


I. CONCERNING MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 


Are they solitary orin groups, or do 
they form a chain ? 

If Solitary, 

The general figure—as conical, py- 
ramidal, &c.; more particularly of 
the summits ? 

The height above their base, and 
above the level of the sea ? 

The length, breadth, and general 
form, of a horizontal section passing 
through the base, or the ground plan ; 
and the points of the compass between 
which the long diameter lies ? 


The degree of declivity on every 


side with regard to the circumjacent 
plain ? 

Do they present on any side abrupt 
craggy faces; and to what points of 
the compass are these opposed ? 

Do these precipices extend to the 
foot of the mountain, or are there at 
their bottom sloping banks of loose 
fragments? 

Is the surface smooth or rugged ? 

dry or marshy ? 

To what height does vegetation as- 
cend, and what are the prevailing 
plants in different parts of the ascent? 

The springs, streams, lakes, hol- 
lows, gullies, caverns ? 

Whether any loose blocks of stone 
are found on the surface different from 
those of which the mountain is com- 
posed ? 

_ In addition to the preceding inqui- 
ries— 
If in a Group, 

Are the component mountains of 
the same height ? 

Which are the highest, the central 
or external ones ? 


If in a Chain, 
The outline of the chain ? 
Its highest point ? 
Its length ? 


(a : Whether straight or curved, and 
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extended between what points of the 
compass ? 

Whether any lateral ridges proceed 
from the same chain ? 


If, CONCERNING VALLIES. 


Their geographical boundaries ? 

Their length, breadth, depth ? 

Are they occasionally dilated and 
contracted, or do their sides preserve 
any uniform parallelism? 

[s the bottom or floor even or rug- 
ged?—nearly level or much inclined ? 
If inclined, whether regularly or in- 
terruptedly, and in what direction ? 

Are the slopes-that form their sides 
smooth and gentle, or rugged and pre- 
cipitous ? 

Do the opposite sides consist of the 
same kind of rock, and do they cor- 
respond in the inclination of their 
beds or strata ? 

Are there on their sides depositions 
of water-worn and rounded pebbles, 
either loose or compacted, and to what 
height do they reach ? 

Are the detached fragments, by 
which the bottom is overspread, angu- 
lar or rounded ? of the same species 
of rock as composes the sides of the 
valley, or diflerent ? 

Of what description is the solid 
rock or base upon which these rest ? 

Are they open or closed at one or 
both extremities ? 

Do any subordinate lateral valleys 
open into the main one, and what re- 
markable circumstances occur at their 
junction ? | | 

Do streams rise in, or flow through 
them, and in what direction ? ~ 


Ill. CONCERNING PLAINS. 


Their shape and extent—with the 
nature, height, and general appear- 
ance, of the hills or mountains by 
which they may be bounded ? | 

The degree and direction of their 
inclination or slope? 

The nature and character of the 
different soils by which they are co- 
vered > 


Whether 
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Whether dry or abounding in 
springs and standing waters ? 

If traversed by streams, in what 
direction do the flow ? 

Are the beds of rounded pebbles 
(if such occur) composed of minerals 
similar to those which form the sur- 
rounding mountains ? 

Have any opportunities presented 
themselves, in sinking shafts or wells, 
cutting canals, excavating docks and 
quarries, and digging foundations, of 
examining the subjacent strata; and 
what are the results of such observa- 
tions ? 


1V. CONCERNING RIVERS. 

Their source, their mouth ? 

The direction and length of their 
course, and whether those are the 
same now as formerly ? 

Their breadth, depth, and rapidi- 
ty? 

What is the rate of their descent 
or fall ? is it uniform or interrupted ? 

The amount of their periodical in- 
crease or decrease ? | 

The colour, temperature, and other 
properties, of the water ? 

Whether any part of their course 
1s subterranean ? 

Do they run in the same direction 

as the strata, or cross them, and at 
what angle ? 
- The nature of the bed, whether 
rock, mud, sand, or gravel ?—Are 
the pebbles of the same rock as that 
of the adjacent country ? 


Vv. CONCERNING LAKES, SPRINGS, AND 
WELLS. 


1. Lakes. 


The extent, depth, temperature, 
and other properties of the water ? 
The periods and amount of their 
greatest annual increase and decrease ? 
Whether supplied by spings or 
streams, and whether any streams 
flow out of them ? 
Of what is the basin composed ? 
_Are there any appearances that in- 
dicate the extent to have been former- 
Jy different from what it is at present; 


and does this alteration seem to have 
been gradual or sudden ? 

Are there shoals of gravel and low 
lands in those parts where streams 
flow in, and do these increase from 
year to year? 

2. Springs. 

The physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the water—the nature of its 
deposit ? 

The quantity discharged in a given 
time, and the degree to which this is 
aflected by dry or wet seasons ? 

The kind of rock from which the 
water issues? 


3. Wells. 
Their depth ? 


The number, thickness, and species 
of strata, pierced chrough in sinking, 
and the order of their position ? 

Whether all the wells of a district 
derive their water from the same stra- 
tum ? 

Whether, when the water first flows, 
it rises rapidly, and accompanied by 
sand ? 

Is the water liable to periodical in- 
crease or decrease ? 

VI. CONCERNING SHORES AND Coasts. 

If the shore is flat, to what ex- 
tent ? and whence are the sand and 
pebbles derived ? Are they part of the 
adjacent cliffs, or brought down by 
rivers, or deposited by the sea ?—in 
what quantity, and of what descrip- 
tion ? 

If the coast is precipitous, the form 
and elevation of the cliffs, with the 
nature and disposition of the rocks 
which compose them ? 

_ VII. CONCERNING THE SEA. 

Its depth, tides, currents, inlets, 
nature of the bottom, &c. ? 

The height to which it rises ? 

What effects has it produced on 
the adjacent rocks, &c. ? 

Are there any indications of its 
having formerly had a different level ’ 


CONCERNING ROCKS. 
Their horizontal outline ? 
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Ave they separated from each other 
by thin bands of clay, or other extra- 
neous subsiances? or slightly joined 
to one another ? or firmly welded to- 
gether ? 

When two rocks of different spe- 
cies come in contact, is any difference 
in colour, hardness, &c. observable 
between the adjacent surfaces, and 
other portions of the same rock ? 

When a rock terminates at the 
surface of the earth, are any fragments 
of it to be traced in the form of gra- 
vel, &c.? Does it re-appear after 
such interruption, and what is the na- 
ture of the intervening substance ? 

The form of their broken ends ? 

Are any rocks observed to termi- 
nate constantly together, and what 
are they ? 

Uf Stratified, 

Is the stratification distinet or in- 
distinct ? 

What is the number and thickness 
of the strata, and the order of their 
position ? 

Do they alternate or recur at re- 
gular intervals ? 

Do they, whether straight or wav- 
ed, preserve their parallelism through- 
out, or are they cuneiform, &e. ? 

When vertical, what points of the 
compass are opposed to their sides, 
and what to their edges ? 

What is the amount of their dip, 
or the angle which they form with the 
horizon, and is it the same throughout 
their whole extent ? 

To what point of the compass do 
they decline ? 

Where several strata of the same 
Species are incumbent on each other, 
do they differ in thickness or consoli- 
dation ? 

Where veins, dykes, or fissures, 
occur, are the strata depressed, ele- 
vated, contorted, or altered in any 
other way ? 

How far does the external form of 
the mountain correspond with the po» 
sition of the strata ? 

If the stratum contains broad and 

June i817. 


thin distinct particles (such as mica), 
do these all lie in the same direction? 
Note—Care must be taken in ex- 
amining strata, not to be deceived by 
distance of perspective, or by mista- 
king fissures for stratification, and fal- 
len Strata for strata in their natural 
position; and it should be kept in 
mind, that, before the inclination of a 
stratum can be determined with cer- 
tainty, it is necessary that it should 
be seen on two of its adjacent sides.. 


If Unstratified, 


Are they amorphous, columnar, or 
in globular concretions ? 

Do they split with the same ease 
in all directions, or have they what is 
called a grain ? 

Do they abound in fissures, and 
what is the direction and extent of 
these? 


IX. CONCERNING THE MATERIALS OF 
ROCKS. 


Are they composed of one mineral 
substance, or of more ? In the latter 
case, which has impressed the other ? 

Are they composed of parts cement- 
ed together, or adhering to each other 
without a cement ? 

Are they granular, slaty, porphyri- 
tic, amygdaloidal, or any compound 
of these? If Breccia, are the inclu- 
ded nodules large or small, entire or 
broken, &c. ? 

Do they contain fragments of other 
rocks, and of what description? Sand? 
Shells ? Corals? Vegetable impres- 
sions, or any thing that appears to be- 
long to a different formation ? 

Are there hollow nodules, and in 
what manner are they lined ? 

Is there any character, by which 
substances found in one stratum can 
be distinguished from similar sub, 
stances found in another? or by 
which, what have been called primary 
strata, may be distinguished from se- 
condary strata, and strata of transi- 
tion? 

What minerals are found to be ge- 
nerally concomitants of others ? i 

ow 
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_ How are the several species affect- 
ed by the combined ‘action of air and 
moisture ? Where large fragments 


have been torn by torrents from known. 


rocks, what is the progress of their 
decomposition, and is there any re-ag- 
gregation ? 

hat are thecharacteristic forms of 
each species of rock—in mountains ? 
-in detached blocks ? 

How are they affected by peat-moss 
lying on them ? | 

What are the plants, the presence 
or absence of which indicates the na- 
ture of the soil ? 

By what local denominations are 
the different rocks distinguished, and 
to what economical purposes are they 
applied ? 


X. CONCERNING VEINS. 


Are they of the same materials as 
the rock in which they occur, or of 
any contiguous rock ? 

What is their direction with regard 
to the points of the compass, and the 
inclination of the adjacent strata ? 

Are they vertical, horizontal, or in- 
clined, and at what angle? 

What are their several dimensions ? 

Are they nearly of the same thick- 
ness at different depths? Do they 
terminate in a wedge, and this at the 
top or bottom of the vein ? 

Is their longitudinal course straight 
er curved ? 

Is it of uniform breadth, or does it 
enlarge and diminish ? 

Do they ramify, and in what di- 
rection ? Do the branches re-unite ? 

In what order are minerals arran- 
ged, of which the vein is composed ? 

Are there any fragments of other 
rocks, any pebbles, any organic re- 
mains among them ? 

hen a vein comes in contact with 
a different species of rock from that 
in which it was first observed, is the 
vein abruptly cut off, raised, depress- 
ed, turned aside, or are its materials 
altered ? 

Ifa vein is cut off, or shifted by 


the interposition of a stratum or mass 
of rock, does it re-appear or recover 
its direction on the other side of the 
interposed body ? 

Is it shifted or cut off without any 
apparent cause ? 

Are the neighbouring veins com- 
posed of the same materials ? 

Have veins, consisting of similar 
materials, the same direction ? 

What proportion do the several 
veins bear to the rock in which they 
are found ? 

Do they run parallel to each other? 

Do they tend to a common centre ? 

Do they cross each other, and what 
phenomena occur under these circum- 
stances ? 

What is the nature of their floor, 
sides, and roof ? 

Do the veins seem to have pro- 
duced any change on the adjacent 
part of the containing rock, as indu- 
rating it, disturbing the regularity of 
its stratification, &c. ? 

Can they be traced to beds com- 
posed of the same materials as them- 
selves ? | 


XI. CONCERNING ORGANIC REMAINS. 


To what class, and species, do they 
belong ? 

Do they conform to the direction 
of the strata in which they occur ? 

Do particular shells, &c.: affect 
particular strata ? 

What change have they undergone? 
Are the vegetables compressed, ‘car- 
bonized, bitumenized, silicified, or 

netrated with pyrites in whole or 
in part? Do the shells retain their 
enamel ’? The bones their phosphorie 
acid ? &c. 

Do the shells, or other organic re- 
mains, appear perforated or worm- 
eaten ? 

What is the nature of the rock or 
bed in which they are found? 

Are the bones disposed in entire 
skeletons ? are those of different ani- 
mals mingled together ? 

Are the shells worn, broken, yr? 
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ed, or thrown out of their natural po- 
sition? Are the different species con- 
fusedly antermixed ? 

Does this mixture extend not mere- 
ly to species and tribes, but even to 
classes ? that is, are the remains of 
fish and sea-sheil accompanied by 
those of land-animals and vegetables? 

Are any analogous living species 
now found, or known to have been 
formerly found, in their vicinity or 
elsewhere ? | 

Among the various organic remains, 
can any traces be observed of the ex- 
istence of man ?” 


Description of a New Smoke- Pre- 
venter. By Lieut.- Gen. Dirom, 
of Mount ANNAN. 


AST year, 1 saw several new in- 

ventions in Liverpool for curing 
smoke, and brought two grates, of 
what appeared to me the simplest and 
best kind, to this place. They were 
tried in my dining-room and nursery, 
which smoked intolerably; the first 
owing to the vent having been car- 
ried, by mistake, into another, in 
building the attic storey; and the 
other, from being in a wing, was sub- 
ject to a dblow-down, which became 
much worse in consequence of the 
additional height of the body of the 
house. ‘They lessened, but did not 
prevent the smoke; and in the dining- 
room we were much annoyed, even 
when there was no fire, by the back 
smoke from the other vent. 

Having seat for William Elliot, an 
ingenious blacksmith in the village of 
Bridekirk, on this estate, te put up 
those grates, their failing of success 
induced me to employ him to make 
further experiments for curing the 
smoke in two rooms which are so es- 
sential to the comfort of my family, 
and which, after many trials, ‘have 
led to the adoption of the following 
plan, being partly new, and partly 


taken from the one I have men- 
tioned :— 
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The apparatus is strong and sim- 


ple, all of cast iron, and may be used 
with any grate. It consists of a long 
upright back, as high as the mantle- 
piece, with open perpendicular ribs 
behind the fire-place, the height of 
the grate. This back divides the 
vent into two branches, which are 
epened or shut at pleasure, by means 
of a damper in the throat of the chim- 
ney. ‘hat damper is inclosed in an 
iron case, or box, of an oblong square 
form, and is half the breadth of the 
box, having ends the whole height of 
it, so as to continue the contraction 
to the top of the box, whichever 
branch of the vent may be open. The 
box is supported by arms from the 
back of the grate, and the damper is 
worked by a handle, which has a 
knee to it, to let it come out under 


the breast of the chimney, with a: 


brass knob on the end of it, and has 
a neat appearance. ‘The sides of the 
chimney are finished in the usual 
manner, with cast-iron, brass, or steel 
plates; and the corners are neatly 
built up, so as to leave no access to 
the air, unless through either branch 
of the vent. The back of the chim- 
ney, opposite to the fire, is lined with 
fire-brick, or fire-tile, to resist and 
throw back the heat ; and there is a 
sliding shutter at the bottom of the 
branch of the vent behind the grate, 
which may be drawn out when the 


grate is cleaned, to allow any ashes 


to fall down, and be taken away, 
which may have got into it through 
the open ribs. | 

In lighting the fire, the damper is 
drawn out to open the branch of the 
vent behind the grate; and onlv a 
small quantity of foel should at first 
be used, such as will easily inflame, 
leaving as much of the ribs open as 
may be convenient, at the back of 
the grate. When the vent has be- 
come warmed, and the cold air has 


been expelled, more fuel may be free- 
ly 
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ly added, and the draught will be 
found to be so powerful, that it will 
blow up the fire very quickly, forcing, 
at the same time, the smoke down 
upon the flame, where most of it will 
be consumed in its passage to the 
vent. After the fire is well kindled, 
the damper is pushed im, which shuts 
the branch of the vent behind, and 
opens the one above the grate, when 
the little smoke there’ is goes up in 
the usual way, and the heat is thrown 
into the room, Should there be any 
appearance of smoke coming out from 
under the mantle-piece, a part of each 
branch of the vent may be opened, by 
drawing out the damper again, as far 
as may be necessary to check it; but 
the whole of the branch of the vent 
behind the grate should not be left 
open any longer than is required for 
kindling the fire, as the draught is so 
powerful, that it would not only waste 
the fuel very rapidly, but would even 
melt the bars behind the grate. So 
liable are the bars to this accident, 
or to be broken by expansion, from 
the intensity of the heat, that it has 
been necessary to cast them in a se- 
parate piece, which fits into the back; 
or to have them round instead of fiat, 
and put into sockets loose, so that 
they may be easily replaced, when 
injured, without taking down the 
grate. 

In order effectually to prevent an- 
noyance from neighbours’ or back 
smoke, the near upright end of the 
damper may be made to fall down 
against the side of the box, by hin- 
ging and supporting it by a small 
latch, which may be raised with the 
shovel ; so that, if found necessary, 
both branches of the vent may be 
shut when there is no fire in the 
grate; and upon pulling out the dam- 
per to light the fire, that end would 
fall back again upon the latch, which 
would keep it in its place. It will, 
however, be desirable to leave a part 
of the branch of the vent behind the 


grate open, when there is no fire, if 


it can be done with safety from back 
smoke, as it will contribute to health 
by keeping the room well ventilated, 
and will prevent the unpleasant close- 
ness and stagnation of air which is 
often felt in rooms where the chimney 
is shut up with a board. 

It is necessary to mention, that 
the partition which divides the two 
branches of the vent above the open 
ribs, is a moveable plate, which fits 
into the frame that is connected with 
them ; and on which being removed, 
the damper may be taken out, by. 
turning its end downwards, after un- 
screwing the handle by which it is 
worked, when a boy can go up thro’ 
the box to sweep the chimney. 

Instead of the damper, the same 
advantages may be obtained by using 
valves for opening and shutting each 
branch of the vent ; but, in that case, 
two handles are required, at the op- 
posite sides of the grate, one for 
working each valve. By contracting 
the smoke to the middie of the vent, 
the valves may, in some cases, be 
even more certain of success than the 
damper, and are more easily taken 
out when the vent is to be cleaned, 
by turning them diagonally in the 
box. 

This improvement upon the Liver- 
poo! plan for curing smoke, (which 
had only the open ribs behind the 


, grate, without any division or suflhi- 


cient contraction of the vent), has 
succeeded with me, and some others 
who have tried it, beyond our expec- 
tations ; and an intelligent friend of 
mine has appreved so much of it, that 
he has been pleased to call it the 
“ Smoice-Preventer.” Although 1 
may not always succeed in curing 
smoke, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that, in all cases, it will be 
found of material use; and, from its 
other properties of blowing up the fire, 
giving the command of the heat, and 
saving fuel, may be attached with ad- 
vantage as an appendage to any kind. 
of grate. Such, however, are best 
adapted 
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adapted to it as are open in the front 
and narrow belund; and if not so 
cast, the fire-place may be easily 
brought into that form, by means of 
side-pieces of an angular shape.— 
William Elliot has already got many 
orders for these things, which he can 
furnish for a guinea and a half each 
set, and he requires to know the height 
of the chimney from the hearth to the 
mantle, and the width of the vent be- 
hind it. They may be made either 
to. screw on to the grate, or, by ex- 
tending the frame, to rest by feet up- 
on the hearth-stone, may be rendered 
a fixture in the house,-ready to be 
used with any grate. 
Mount Annan, 31st May 1817. 


Scorrisu Review. 


L. A short Account of the EDINBURGH 
Bank for Savings. Fourth Edi- 
tions Svo. Edinburgh, 1816. 


Observations on Banks for Savings ; 
to which ts prefired a Letter to the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. 
By J. H. Forses, Esq. Advocate. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1817. 

Postscript to ditio. 8vo. Edin. 1817. 


A Letter to Joun H, Foxrses, Esq. 
Advocate, containing an Answer to 
some Remarks and Statements in 
his “ Observations on Banks for 
Savings.” By the Rev. HENRY 
Duncan, RutHWELL. 8vo. Dam- 
fries, 1817. 


Articles “ Savings Banks,” and “ Be- 
nefit Socicties,”” in Supplement to 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, I. 
Patt. 


pamphlets and treatises placed 

at the head of the present article 
involve a very full discussion of the 
leading points connected with a most 
important subject. We had formerly 
occasion to introduce fully to the no- 
tice — our readers the excellent and 
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meritorious assoeiation in this city, 
which, embracing all the objects con~ 
nected with an improvement in the 
condition of the poor, combined with 
the plan for the suppression of beg- 
gary, that of a Savings’ Bank. It 1s 
not now our Intention to enquire whe- 
ther this, or the bank at Ruthwell, 
has the best claim to be considered as 
the parent institation. ‘The contro. 
yersy is managed with a moderation 
very creditabie to both parties, who, 
while they naturally felt some ambi- 
tion to reap the honour of an institu- 
tion so valuable and so generally ap- 
plauded, have not, however, shewn 
any intemperate zeal in the support 
of their respective claims. ‘The fact 
appears to be, that the founders of the 
Edinburgh and Ruthwell institutions 
did the same thing from separate im- 
pulses, without any connection with, 
or knowledge of each other. The 
Ruthwell bank was certainly the first, 
and from it the plan appears to have 
been communicated to many other pa- 
rishes, particularly in the south of 
Scotland. ‘The Edinburgh institution, 
however, from its metropolitan situa- 
tion, as well as the eminent charac- 
ters by whom it was supported, had 
probably a greater share in diffusing 
the knowledge of it, not only through 
the kingdom, but over the continent. 
Dismissing this question, we are 
then to consider what light has been 
thrown on the truly desirable object 
of enabling the poor to form an inde- 
pendent provision for themselyes.— 
Here the main ques yon relates to the 
comparative merit of Benefit Socie- 
ties and Savings’ Banks. We con- 
fess that our leaning is in favour of 
the former; and we have observed 
with regret, that some of the support- 
ers of Savings’ Banks have brought 
forward their plan, not only as addi- 
tional and supplementary to Benefit 
Societies, but as preferable to, and 
superseding their necessity. The on- 
ly writer we have met with who has 
stood up in their favour is the pa 
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subject in the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, which we would 
earnestly recommend to the perusal of 
eur readers, The superior advanta- 
ges of Benefit Societies may, we think, 
be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. They afford a much more com- 
plete remedy against the evils of hu- 
man life. Suppose that a poor man 
has lodged in a bank all the little 
savings which he can make in the 
course of a few years, an illness of 
two or three months will soon exhaust 
this fund, and reduce him to a state 
of total destitution; but if he be a 


- contributor to a Benefit Society, he 


is supported during the whole con- 
tinuance of his illness, to whatever 
length it may extend. On this sub- 
ject, indeed, Mr Duncan, though so 
active a promoter of Savings’ Banks, 
candidly observes— — 


‘There is one point of view in 
which the Friendly Society scheme 
can claim a decided advantage. An 
individual belonging to the labouring 


- part of the community cannot expect, 


by making the most assiduous use of 
the provisions of the Parish Bank, to 


_ arrive at sudden independence ;—on 


the contrary, it is only by many years 
of industry and economy that the flat- 
tering prospects held out by that sys- 
tem can be realized. But health is 
precarious, and an accident or disease 
inay in a moment put an end to all 
the efforts of the most active and ex- 
pert. It is under such circumstances 
that a very striking difference appears 
in favour of the scheme we are con- 
sidering. He who should trust to the 
progressive accumulation of bis. funds 
in a Parish Bank, might now find 
himself fatally disappointed. If he 
had not been fortunate enough to rea- 
lize a considerable capital befere the 
sources of his substance were dried 
up, the illness of a few weeks or 
months might reduce him to a state of 
want and dependence, and cause bim 
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_ of the very excellent treatise on the 


to experience the unhappiness of 
mourning over impotent efforts and 
abortive hopes. On the other hand, 
the man who has used the precaution 
to become a member of a Friendly 
Society, has made a comfortable and 
permanent provision against the sud- 
den attack of disease and accident.— 
The moment that he comes to acquire 
the privileges of a free member, which, 
by the rules of most of these institu- 
tions, is at the end of the third year 
after he began to contribute, he is safe 
from absolute want, and the regular 
manner in which his weekly allow- 
ance is paid him enchances its value. 
Nor is this provision liable to any of 
those objections, which have been so 
strongly and so justly urged against 
the well-intended but mistaken sys- 
tem of poor rates. Instead of degra- 
ding and vitiating the mind, its ten- 
dency is directly the reverse. ‘The 
poor man feels that he is reaping the 
fruit of Ais own industry and fore- 
thought. He has purchased by hisown 
prudent care an honourable resource 
against the most common misfortunes 
of life, and even when deprived of 
the power to labour for a livehood, the 
honest pride of independence remains 
to elevate and ennoble his character.’ 


2. The sum which has been depo- 


sited in a bank is always liable, in a 


moment of imprudence, of extrava- 
gance, or of slight exigency, to be 
taken out and spent. We believe, 
indeed, that, among all the respect- 
able class of the lower orders, when a 
little has been saved, there is a dis- 
ition to keep it very carefully.— 
Still the security of preservation can- 
not be considered as equal to. that of 
a Benefit Society, where the money 
is placed altogether beyond the reach 
of the contributors. tie 
3. The union for the formation of — 
Benefit Societies tends to foster a 
more liberal and generous spirit than 
that of mere selfish accumulation. 
We are far indeed from —- 
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the opinion of those who would repre- 
sent Savings’ Banks as having any ten- 
dency to vitiate the character, ‘The 
laying by of money, where it is not 
done at the expence of the duties.and 
decencies of life, is to be considered as 
a laudable action. It may prevent 
many irregularities; and it lays the 


foundation of independence. But Be-. 


nefit Societies have a more positive 
character of good, by the social bond 
which they form between the different 
members. ‘The author in the Ency- 
clopzedia also states, that the regula- 
tions in the London Societies are very 
favourable to morality, by excluding 
from the benefit of the society those 
whose maladies have been occasioned 
by intoxication, debauchery, or any 
vicious practices. 

4. It has been represented asa dis- 
advantage that the contributors are 
required to pay at stated periods, with- 
out any consideration whether or not 
they are easily able to command the 
money. But it is doubtful, in very 
narrow incomes, whether, without the 
necessity thus imposed, any saving 
would ever be effected. On this sub- 
ject, too, Mr Duncan judiciously re- 
marks :— 


“ Though it may bear hard on a 
contributor to be bound to pay an- 
nually a stated sum, as in Friendly 
Societies, under the pain of forfeit- 
ing the whole, it is, notwithstand- 
ing, useful in such institutions, that 
some strong motive should exist for 
regular payments. The reason on 
which this opinion is founded, must 
be obvious to all who know any 
thing of human nature. What we 


have no pressing motive to do at a 


particular time, we are apt to delay 
till it is beyond our power to do at all. 
So sensible are the common people 
themselves of this tendency, that we 
frequently observe them aving Te- 
course to contrivances for forcing 
themselves to save money for a par- 
ticular object. It is partly-on this 
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principle that Friendly Societies find 
so many supporters ; and that there 
are such frequent associations among 
the lower classes, with the view of 
raising funds, for the purchase of fa- 
mily Bibles, or some of the more ex- 
pensive articles of furniture.” 


That there should be disadvantages 
in Benefit Societies, to counterbalance 
so many good consequences, is only 
what must be expected in every hu- 
man institution. The most difficult 
to remedy is the tendency to misman- 
agement of the funds, which must be 
too natural to persons so little inform- 
ed ore —— in money transac- 
tions. The embarking the money in 
hazardous mercanfile speculations is 
the rock on which many of them have 
split ; and, as its disposition must in- 
evitably be decided by the resolution 
of the general body of the contribu- 
tors, it seems difficult to devise any 
sure or complete remedy. The ad- 
vice of persons of higher rank in the 
district might probably be of some 
use. Might sheen not be a cheap 
pamphlet explaining the 
errors into which different bodies of 
this kind have fallen? Possibly go- — 
vernment might »even attach to the 
privileges which it grants to these so- 
cieties, the condition of the funds be- 
ing placed in a chartered bank, or 
other secure depository; the latter 
engaging to grant the highest possible 
rate of interest. Another evil is the 
liability of a member to be thrown out 
by the failure of regular payments, 
when perhaps this failure was the in- 
evitable result of peculiar difficulties 
or inevitable expences in which he 
was involved. In such instances, 
there ought to be, and we should 
think, from fellow-feelin , would be, 
a disposition to act lemently. Ex- 
pulsion for the first and second failure, 
where any good apology could be 
made, seems a severe measure. In 
members at all respectable, there 
would, we think, be a very anxious 
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point of honour not to fail, unless 
from the utmost necessity. In that 
event, an indulgence from the society 
seems preferable to borrowing, and 
much more receiving in charity the 
amount of their contribution. Ano- 
ther danger is, that the meetings of 
the society may be attended with 
drinking. ‘This is stated by the 
writer in the Encyclopedia, to take 
place to a very limited extent, and 
then only from the necessity of hiring 
an apartment at an ion for conduct- 
ing their business. It would surely 
be very easy to accommodate them 
with a safer and more eligible place. 
We know instances in which the 
school-room is so employed ; nor does 
there appear any 6bjection to the ge- 
neral adoption of the practice. The 
Town-hall, or any other public apart- 
ment, might serve the purpose. 

While, however, we do not wish 
Savings’ Banks to be placed in oppo- 
sition to Benefit Societies, it would be 
wrong to infer, that Benefit Societies 
can, or ought to supersede Savings’ 
Banks. it is extremely desirable 
that the latter should exist, to take up 
any surplus which may remain after 
paying the small contribution to the 
funds of the Society. ‘Che possession 
of a small reserve of this kind would 
be extremely useful. It were parti- 
cularly to be wished, that it should be 
considered by the lower orders*as a 
necessary preliminary before entering 
into the state of marriage; and in 
this view, we entirely agree with Mr 
Forbes, that, instead of augmenting 
the activity of the principle of popu- 
lation, it would prove a salutary check 
on the excess of its operation, 

There are some important questions 
connected with the practical adminis- 
tration of Savings’ Banks. In some 
cases regularity of payment, and ab- 
Stinence from drawing out, is encou- 
raged by higher interest or premium. 

n cases where Savings.are to be the 
sole provision against ultimate want, 
there would, we think, ‘be. pretty 


strong motives for every measure 
which could induce to regularity and 
perseverance. Where Savings’ Banks 
are to be merely a supplement, the 
contributors may more sufely be left 
to the freedom of their own will.— 
Certain stimuli of this kind, however, 
may still be eligible; nor do we see 
any thing which can be objected to 
those employed by Mr Duncan.— 
Another question is, whether the con- 
tributors ought to have a share in the 
management of the bank. Mr Dun- 
can has arranged that they shall have 
an annual meeting for the election of 
office-bearers, and for revising the 
laws connected with the, concern.— 
This is said to give them an interest 
in the establishment, and by that 
means to promote its extension. Yet 
we cannot, with Mr Forbes, avoid 
hesitating as to the expediency of 
gratuitously admitting into Savings’ 
Banks the most irremediable of the 
evils incident to Benefit Societies.— 
If popular influence is at all admitted, 
it must inevitably soon become para- 
mount. When a body of men are as- 
sembled to deliberate about the dis- 
posal of their own money, who can 
presume to controul them? The 
temptation to rash and imprudent ad- 
venture would then be greater than 
in Benefit Societies, because many in 

dividuals would have a larger stake ; 
the profit would be entirely their own; 
and there being no regular expendi- 
ture, the whole would be disposeable 
for any speculation in which they 
might be disposed to embark. Mr 
Duncan indeed quotes the actual 
presperous state of his establishment ; 
but the experiment has been short, 
and carried on under the superintend- 
ence of active and enlightened per- 
sons, in whom the contributors repose 
full confidence. Length of time might 
change all these things, and might 
mature abuses, which as yet are scarce- 
ly in embryo. We do not mean, after 
all, to decide -positively on a point 
which can only perhaps be ——. 
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ed by an experience of some length ; 
but a longer trial than has yet been 
made, would, we apprehend, be requi- 
site to establish its safety. 


If. Manfred; a Dramatic Poem— 
By Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. Mur- 
ray. London, 1817. 


Drama announced from the pen 
*” of Lord Byron was an event which 
could not fai! to excite a lively sensa- 
tion in the poetical world. Splendid 


- success in departments closely allied 


did not ensure the possession of those 
arduous and peculiar talents which 
fit their possessor for the production 
of a regular drama. Manfred, how- 
ever, when it appeared, was found to 
contain nothing which could solve 
this problem. It was justly denomi- 
nated only a Dramatic Poem; since, 
with the exception of being composed 
in dialogue, it differs in nothing from 
that series of powerful and striking 
narratives which have already issued 
from his Lordship’s pen. . There is 
neither plot, incident, nor character ; 
and even the dialogue is carried on 
chiefly between personages who are 
never accustomed to appear on any 
mortal stage; so that it has nothing 
in common with our idea of a thea- 
trical performance. 

The character of all Lord Byron’s 
poems is sufficiently bold and original ; 
but Manfred may be considered as 
leaving them all in this respect very 
far behind it. The scene lies in the 
inmost recesses of the Alps: the ac- 
tors belong almost entirely to the in- 
visible world ; they comprehend seven 
spirits—the three Destinies, Nemesis, 
a witch, and Arimanes, as lord over 
all. Manfred himself, the hero, is 
only half a mortal. He has long 


abandoned the society of men, driven 
from it by remorse ; but for what crime 
is not fully explained. It only appears 
that he had given way to a puilty 

June 1817. 
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passion, which involved its object in 
destruction. ‘Te relieve his miseries, 
he seeks intercourse with the world of 
spirits, and by science and long expe- 
rience, acquires the power to make 
them attend at his bidding. ‘The 
drama. before us consists chiefly in his 
successively summoning before him 
the members of this mysterious world, 
and endeavouring to obtain from them 
the only boon which he now craves— 
forgetfulness and death. These are 
long denied to him ; but at length it 
is announced that his last hour is 
come. As the manner of this annun- 
ciation, however, appears to imply his 
subjection to the beings by whom it 
is made, he indigpantly drives them 
away, and dies alone. ‘The only other 
human personages are, a chamois- 
hunter, and an abbot, who endeavour, 
but in vain, to soothe his agonies.— 
The spirit of Astarte, the object and 
victim of his fatal passion, makes her 
appearance for a moment. 

Nothing presents a more arduous 
task to the poet than the introduction 
of supernatural beings, who must be 
delineated, not according to any visi- 
ble model, but after the forms with 
which it is natural for Imagination to 
invest her visions. Shakespeare, who 
drew so admirably all the actors on 
this real scene, was not less happy 
when he soared into these mysterious 
creations 5 3 
But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

Lord Byron will not, we fear, form 
an exception tothis rule. His thoughts 
display often, indeed, an energy almost 
more than human ; but it is rather hu- 


man passion raised to a preternatural 


pitch ; it has something solid, deep, and 
real: it is not that aerial play of fan- 
cy, which enables its possessor to wing 
his flight through regions that exist 
only in fancy’s eye. The sole interest 
of the poem resides in the person of 
Manfred. This leading character is 
the very same with that of the Cor- 
sair, of Lara, and of every other poem 
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of which Lord Byron is the author, 
and its features must now be so fami- 
liar as require no delineation. It is 
here, however, much more imperfect- 
ly developed than in most of the other 
pieces: its darkness is much deeper; 
it has few of those bright redeeming 
touches, upon which its interest essen- 
tially depends. There is displayed, 
however, the same depth of feeling, 
the sai: wide stretch of thought, the 
same terrible energy of passion and 
suffering, which give the rest so strik- 
iag a grandeyr. The following soli- 
Joquy may be given as a specimen— 


My mother Earth! 
And thou, fresh breaking Day, and you, ye 
Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful ? T cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright Eye of the universe, 
That openest-over all, and unto all, 
Art a delight—thou shin’st not on my heart. 
And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme 
edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 


* fn dizziness of distance; when a leap, 


A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 

To rest for ever—wherefore do I pause ? 

J feel the impulse—yet I do not plange ; 

I see the peril—yet do not recede ; 

And my brain recls—and yet my foot is 

-firm : 

There is a power upon me which withhojds, 

And makes it my fatality to live ; 

If it be life to wear within myself ‘ 

This barrenness of spitit, dhd to be * * 

My own soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify-my deeds unto myself— 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud cleaving minister, 
[An eagle passes. 

Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 

Well may’st thou swoop so near me—I 


should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ;, thou 
art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but 
thine 


Yet pierces downward, onward, or above 

With a pervading vision.—Beautiful ! 

How beautiful is all this visible world ! 

How glorious in its action, and itself ! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, 
we, 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 


To sink or soar, with our mix’d essenee 
make 
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A conflict of its elements, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 

Contending with low wants and lofty will 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are—-what they nafe>not to 
themselves, 


And trust not to each other. Hark! the 
note, 


[The Shepherd's pipe in the digig ce is heard. 

The natural music of the motntaifi reed— 

For here the patriarchal days are not , 

A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air; 

Mix’d with the sweet bells of the saunter- 
ing herd 3; 

My soul would drink those echoes,—Oh, 
that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment—bern and dying 

With the blest tone which made me ! 


He afterwards exclaims, with still 
deeper agony, 


To be thus— 
Grey-hair’d with atiguish, like these blasted 
pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branch- 
less, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay—._ 
And to be thus, eternally but thus, 
Having been otherwise ! Now furrow’d o’er 
With wrinkles, plough’d by moments, not 
by years ; 
And hours—all tortur’d into ages—hours 


.Which I outlive!—Ye toppling crags of 


ice ! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and 
crush me ! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, _* | 


Crash with a frequent confliet ye pass, 


And only fall on thitigs which’ still would 
live ; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 

And hamlet of the harmless villager. + 


. 


Afterwards, to one of his superna- 
tural visitants, he gives-a full exposi- 
tion of his habit and train of life: 

‘From my youth upwards”, 
My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, 
Nor look’d upon the earth with human 
eyes; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
The aim of their existence was not mine; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my — 
powers, 
Made me a stranger; though I wore the 


form, I had 
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3 bad no sympathy with breathing flesh, 

Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded 
me 

Was there but one who-———but of her anon. 

i said, with men, and with the thoughts of 
men, 

I held but slight communion ; but instead, 

My joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s 
wing 

Flit o’er the herbless granite; or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roil along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 

Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 

in these my early strength exulted ; or 

Yo follow through the night tHe moving 
moon, 

The stars and their developement; or catch 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew 
dim 

Or to look, list’ning, on the scattered leaves, 

While Avtumn winds were at their evening 
song. . 

These were my pastimes, and to be alone; 

For if the beings, of whom I was one,— 

Hating to be so—cross’d me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again. And then I dived, 

In’ my lone wanderings, to the caves of 
death, 

Searching its cause in its effect ; and drew 

From wither’d bones, and skulls, and heap’d- 

up Just, 

Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass’d 

The night of years iv sciences untaught, 

Save in the old-time: and with time and 
toil, 

And terrible ordeal, and such penance 

As in itself hath power upon the air, 

And spirits that do compass air and earth, 

Space, and the peopled infinite, I made 

Mine eyes familiar with Eternity. 


His tone of mind is still more 
strongly depicted in the following con- 
versation with the Abbot— 


Abbot. Hast thou no hope ? 
*Tis strange—-even those who do despair 
above, 
Yet shape themselves some phantasy on 
earth, 
To which frail twig they cling, dike drown- 
ing men. 


Man. Ay—father! I have had those 
earthly visions 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 
To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations; and to rise 
I knew not whither—it might be to fall ; 
But fall, even as the mountain-cataract, 
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Which having leapt from its more dazzling 
height, 
Even in the foaming strength of fits abyss, 
(Which casts up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 
Lies low but mighty still—Bat this is past, 
My thoughts mistook themselves. 
Abtot. And wherefore so ? 
Man. I could not tame my nature down ; 
for he 
Must serve who fain™would sway—-and 
soothe—and sue— 
And watch ali time—and pry into all place, 
And be a living lie—who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass are; I disdain’d to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader—and of wolves. 
The lion is alone, and so am I. 
Ablot. And why not live and act with 
other men ? 
Mun. Because my nature was averse 
from life ; 
And yet not cruel; for I would not make, 
But find a desolation :—like the wind, | 
The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom, 
Which dwells but in the desart, and sweeps 
o’er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to 
blast, 
And reveis o’er their wild and arid- waves, 
And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 
But being met is deadly ; such hath been 
The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 
Abbot. Alas! 
I ’gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling; yet so 
young, 
I still would 
Man. Look on me! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 


perishing of pleasure—seme of study, 


Some worn with toil—some of mere weari- 
ness— 

Some of disease—and some ivsanity— 

And some of withered, or of broken hearts; 

For this last is a malady which slays 

More than are numbered in the lists of 
Fate, 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many names, 

Look upon me! for even of all these things 

Have I partaken ; and of all these things 

One were enough ; then wonder not that I 

Am what I am, but that I ever was, 

Or, having been, that I am still on earth. 


The scene in which Astarte is in- 
troduced is extremely striking, and 
contains some exquisite bursts of pas- 
sion : 

Man. 
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Man. Can this be death? there’s bloom. 
_upon her cheek ; 
But now I see it is no living hue, 
But a strange hectic — like the unnatural 


Ted 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d 
leaf. 
It is the same! Oh, God! that I should 
dread 


To look upon the same—Astarte !——No, 
I cannot speak to hear—but bid her speak— 
Forgive me or condemn me. 


Nemesis. 
By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 


Speak to him who hath spoken, 
Or those who have call’d thee! 


Man. She is silent, 
And in that silence 1 am more than an- 
swered. 


Nem. My power extends no further.— 
Prince of air ! 


It rests with thee alone—command her 


voice. 
Ari. Spirit—obey this sceptre ! 
Nem. Silent still ! 


She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest 


- is vain. 
And we are baffled also. 
Man. Hear me, hear me— 


Astarte! my beloved! speak to me: 

T have so much endured—so much endure— 

Look on me! the grave hath not chang’d 
thee more 

Than I am chang’d for thee. Thou lov- 

edst me 

Too much, as I lov’d thee: we are not 
made 

To torture thus each other, though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have lov’d. 

Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do 
bear 

This punishment for both—that thou wilt 
be 

One of the blessed—and that I shall die, 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence—in a life 

Which makes me shrink from immortality— 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 

I feel but what thou art—and what I am; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music-——Speak to 
me ! 

For 1 have call’d on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the 

hush’d boughs, 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made 

the caves 


Acquainted with thy vainly-echoed name, 


Which answered me—many things answer- 
ed me— 

Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me! I have outwatch’d the 
stars, 

And gaz’d o’er heaven in vain in search of 
thee. 

Speak to me! I have wandered o’er the 
earth 

And never found thy likeness—Speak to 
me! 

Look on the fiends dround—they feel for 
me : 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 

Speak to me! though it be in wrath ;—but 
say—. 


_I reck not. what—but let me hear thee 


once— 

This once—once more ! 
Phantom of Astarte. Manfred! 
Man. Say on, say on— 

I live but in the sound—it is thy voice ! 
Phan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine 

earthly ills. 
Farewell !’ 


The following scene will give a 
pretty full idea of the character and 
deportment of the supernatural agents: 


The summit of the Jungfrau Mountain. 
Enter First Destiny. 


The moon is rising broad; and round 
and bright ; 
And here on snows, where never human 
foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 
And leave no traces ; o’er the savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment—a dead whirlpool’s 
image ; 
And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 
The fretwork of some earthquake—where 
the. clouds 
Pause to‘repose themselves in passing by— 
Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils ; 
Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
To the Hall of Arimanes, for to-night 
Is our great festival—’tis strange they come 
not. 
A Voice without, singing, 
The Captive Usurper, 
Hurl’d down from the throne, 
Lay buried in torpor, 
Forgotton and lone ; 
I broke through his slumbers, 
I shiver'd his chain, 
I Jeagued him with numbers— 


He’s Tyrant again ! 
With 


\ 
| | 
| 
— 
mal’ 


Review.—Manfred ; 


With the blood of a million he'll answer 
my care, 

With a nation’s destruction—his flight and 
despair. 

Second Voice, without. 


The ship sail’d on, the ship sail’d fast, 

But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast § 

There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 

And there is not a wretch to lament o’er 
his wreck ; 

Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the 
hair, 

And he was asubject well worthy my care ; 

A traitor on land, and a pirate on sea— 

But I saved him to wreak further havoc for 
me! 


First Destiny, answering. 

The city lies sleeping ; 
The morn, to deplore it, 

May dawn on it weeping: 
Sullenly, slowly, 

The black plague flew o’er it— 
Thousands lie lowly ; 

Tens of thousands shall perish— 
The living shall fly from 

The sick they should cherish ; 
But nothing can vanquish 

The touch that they die from. 
Sorrow and anguish, 

And evil and dread, 
Envelope a nation— 

The blest are the dead, 

Who see not the sight 
Of their own desolation.— 

This work of a night— 

This wreck of a realm—this deed of my do- 
ing— 
For ages I’ve done, and shall still be renew- 
ing ! 
Enter the Second and Third Destinies. 
The Three. 


Our hands contain the hearts of men, 
Our footsteps are their graves ; 
We only give to take again 
The spirits of our slaves ! 


First Des, Welcome !—Where’s Nemesis ? 


Second Des. At some great work ; 
But what I know not, for my hands were full. 


Third Des. Behold she cometh. 
Enter Nemesis. 
First Des. Say, where hast thou been ? 


My sisters and thyself are slow to-night. 

Nem. I was detain’d repairing shattered 
thrones, 

Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 

Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And making them repent their own revenge ; 

Goading the wise to madness ; from the dull 

Shaping out oracles to rule the world 

Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 
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And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh kings in the balance, and to open 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit.—Away ! 
We have outstaid the hour—mount we our 
clouds ! Exeunt. 


There is much more grandeur, we 
think, in the appearance of the spirit 
who is to announce the death of Man- 


fred : 


Man. Look there 
What dost thou see ? 

Abbot. Nothing. 

Man. Look there, I say, 


And steadfastly ;—now tell me what thou 
seest ? 

Abbot. That which should shake me—but 

I fear it not— 
I sce a dusk and awful figure rise 
Like an infernal god from out the earth ; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds; he stands be- 
tween 
Thyself and me—but I do fear him not. 
Man. Thou hast no cause—he shall not 
harm thee—but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs inte 
palsy. 
I say to thee—Retire ! 

Abbot. And, I reply— 
Never—till I have battled with this fiend— 
What doth he here ? 

Man, Why—ay—what doth he here ? 
I did not send for him—he is unbidden. 

Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with 

guests like these 
Hast thou to do? I tremble for thy sake ; 
Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him ? 


Ah ! he unveils his aspect ; on his brow 


The thunder-scars are graven; from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell— 
Avaunt 


Man. Pronounce—what is thy mission ¢ 


Spirit. Come ! 
Abbot. What art thou, unknown being ? 
answer !—speak 


Spirit. The genius of this mortal.— 
Come! ’tis time. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURCH. 


NCYCLOPEDIA BriTAnnica Sup- 
plement, Vol. 11, Part IL. 
The principal Treatises in this Part 
are the following, which, by the marks 
annexed, appear to be written by the 

authors mentioned — 
Botan x, 


a 
. 
J 
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Botany, by Sir James Edward Smith, 
President of the Linnean Society. 

(Anon. ) 

Breakwater, by John Barrow, Esq. 
one of the Secretaries to the Ad- 


miralty. 


Brewine, by John Farey, jun. Civil 


Engineer. 
Bitis or Mocrrauiry, by Joshua 
Milne, Esq. 
CaLEDONIAN CANAL, by Robert Ste- 

venson, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
BripGE, ( Anon.) 
BLEacuING, by Dr Thomas Thomson. 
€anava, CAéWaccas, Braz, Bur- 

nos AYRES, ‘by David Buchanan, 


by H. Murray, Esq. 

Historical Agcount of Discoveries 
and Travels in Africas. by the late 
John Leyden, M. D. “Enlarged and 
Completed'to the present time, with 
illustrations of its Geography and Na- 
tural History, as well as of the Moral 
and Social condifies of its Inhabi- 
tants. By Hugh Murray, Esq. 
S.E. With six Maps. 2 vols. S8vo. 
£L.1 0 7. 

Reports of some Recent Dicisions 
by the Consijstorial-Court of Scotland, 


in Actions of Divorce, concluding for - 


Dissolution of Marriages, celebrated 
under the English law. By James 
Ferguson, Advocate, one of the 
Judges. Svo. 13s. | 
Contes Choisis pour dés~ Enfants, 
traduits de l’Anglais de Mademoiselle 
Edgeworth. 12mo. 5s. 


Defence of Usury Laws, and Con , 


siderations on the Probable ‘Conse- — 


quences of their projected repeal.— 
By James Grahame, Esq. Advocate. 
Second Edition. 8y0. 

The Edinburgh’ Review, or Criti- 
cal Journal, No. LV. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, No. LT. 3s. | 

Catalogue of the Library of the late 
William Stewart, Esq. of Spontwells, 


to be sold by auction in the Council la 


Room, Perth, by David Morrison, jan. 
Bookseller. $s, 6d. 


Plan for Regulating the Rents of 
Land, &c. Third Edition. 2s. 

Trial of the Rev. Neil Douglas for 
Seditio: with portrait. Qs. 

Report of the Case of Campbell 


versus Black. 2s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A XW Novel, entitled Rob Roy, is 
announced from the penof the 
Authoref Waverley. The exploits of 
that celebrated freebooter affords a 
subject so admirably suited to the ge- 
nius of this admirable writer, that this 
work is expected even to surpass in 
interest those which he has hitherto 
produced, 

The tale of Old Mortality has heen 
translated into French under the title 
of * Les Puritains d’ Ecosse.” 

A History of British India is in 
preparationy by James Mill, Esq. in 
three volumes 4to. The author, in 
his Prospectus, states that the British 
dominion now embraces nearly the 
whole of that vast region which ex- 
tends from Cape Comorin to the moun- 
tains of ‘Tibet, and from the mouths 
of the Brahmapootra to the sources of 
the Indus. To collect, from its nu- 
merous and scattered: sources, the in- 
formation necessary to give clear and 
accurate ideas of this great empire, 
and of the transactions through which 
it has been acquired, is (says he) the 
object of the present undertaking. 
A translation is printing in Lon- 
don, from the Chinese, of the Sacred 


‘Edict ; containing sixteen maxims of 


the Emperor Kang Hi, amplified by 
his son the Emperor Yoong-Ching ; 
together with a Paraphrase on the 
whole, Mandarin, ‘The transla- 
tion from: the Chinese original is il- 
lustrated by Notes, by the Rev. Wm. 
Milne, protestant missionary at Ma- 
cca, | 


course of the month, a Journal of a 


Mr Nicholas will publish, in the - 


by 
| 
| 
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Voyage to New Zealand, in com- 
pany with the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
with an accoont of the state of that 
country, and its productions, the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, their man- 
ners, &c, 

Dr Spurzheim has printed a volume 
of Observations on the diseased Ma- 
nifestations of the Mind, or Insanity. 

The Rev. Thos. Morell, author of 
“ Studies in’ History,” has in the 
press an additional volume of that 


work, which will contain the History _ 


of England, from its earliest period 
to the death of Elizabeth: The con- 
cluding volume of the geries, in which 
the history of England will be brought 
down to the present period, wall tol- 
low as quickly as possible. 


A Picturesque ‘Your will shortly be 


published, through France, Switzer- 
land, on the banks‘of the Rhine, and 
part of the Netherlands. 

The ninth volume of the Poetical 


_ Register, containing above three hun- 


dred original and fugitive poems, and 
numerous criticisms on poetic and 
dramatic works, will appear early 
next month. The tenth volume is in 

here are at present in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge 1359 members of 
the senate, and 3275 members on the 
boards, being the largest number on 


rgcord ; the number in 1804 being 


but 2122, and in 1748 but 1500.— 
Trinity and St. John’s include half 
the university. 


M. Biot (now in Edinburgh) is 


preparing for publication’an abridg- 
“nient of his excellent de Phyj- 


segue. It isto be comprised in two 
octavo volumes; and isto contain the 
narration of facts, principles, and-dis- 
coveries, separated, as far as may be, 
from the.mathematical investigations 
contained inthe larger work. 

Dr Montucci bas in the press, ati 
Account of the Rev. Robert Morri- 
son’s Chinese Dictionary, and of his 
own. It will form a quarto volume, 
containing about 200 pages, on su- 
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perfine vellum paper, with above a 
thousand engraved Chinese charac- 
ters. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphichal Decameron, which has 
been delayed by the great increase of 


matter, is expected to appear in July: 


The first volume of the ElgmMar- 
bles, with an historical awd topogra- 


account of Athens, illustrated 


y about forty plates, will soon ap- 
ar. 
A fragment of the Consular Annals 
was found at Rome, on ‘the 29th of 
March, in the ruins of the Temple of 
Castor. It corresponds witlt the ta- 
bles that were found some timetbéfore, 
and deposited in the Capitéh+ They 
contain the names of eight 6f the De- 


-cemvirs, who were the authers of the 


law of the twelve tables. ">: 


Dr Jackson is preparing for*pad- 
lication, a Sketch of the History and 


Cure of Febrile Diseases ;“more par- 


ticularly the febrile diseases of che — 
West Indies, as they appear saiqng. 
the soldiers of the British armye 


Capt. C. Clarke, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, has in the press, a Sumifitary of 
the State of Spaim at thesRestoration 
of Ferdinand VII. 

A new edition of Wheoaue n’s 


Wake,” ornamented with engravings, 
from designs by Scottish aptists, has 


been undertaken by the friends of the 


author, for the purpose of rendering 


whatever proftt may arise from~ the 


publication directly available to his 
benefit. In the prospectus to this 


edition, it is well observed “ that it — 
‘is unnecessary to dwell upon the pe- 


culiarity of Mr Hogg’s situation, occa- 
sioned by the misfortunes of his first 
publisher, which deprived him of the 
advantages he would have otherwise 
derived from the merited success of 
his principal work. Nor is there occa- 
sion to. stat@ any*special reason’ Why, 
in the present case, the friends of an 
author, ‘whose merit has raised him 


_ from the bymble situation of a shep- 


herd, to no lw rank:in British’ liter- 
ature, 


\ 
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ature, are desirous to add solid emo- 
lument to his barren laurels. The 
great stain upon our age has been the 
neglect of one self-elevated genius, 
whose circumstances. were not greatly 
different from those of Mr Hogg, and 


such a stigma is sufficient for one ge- 


neration. The present proposal af-— 


fords an opportunity of averting it, 
which, it can scarce be doubted, will 
meet with a favourable reception.” 
Such is the substance of the a WH 
appeal to the public, which we have 
ventured to quote, and we will be 
pardoned for seizing an opportunity 
which may never again ocour, of 
callling the public attention to a 
man, who is beyond all comparison 
the greatest poetical phenomenon 
of his day. Compared with Mr 
Hogg every self. author living, 
sinks into insignificance ; and it will 
truly be a stigma on the present age, 
if, after the example of Burns, they 
treat with similar neglect, a man who 
is destined to fill so large a space in 
the eye of posterity. 

Is it fitting, therefore, that such a 
aman should be allowed to suffer by 
the misfortunes of Booksellers, and 


waste the vigour of his original and 
gifted mind, in providing for the day 
that is passing over him? Can it be 


forgotten, that with foreigners our 


neglect of Burns is a constant topic 
of reproach, and that even in pailia- 
ment it has been invidiously remark- 
ed, that the infinite talent and invin- 
cible independence of the Ayrshire 
ploughman, could extort no higher re- 
ward from his ungrateful country, 
than the paltry emoluments of a sub- 
ordinate officer of excise? Is not 
every stranger that visits his superb, 
mausoleum forced to heave a sigh for 
the asperity of his fate, and unite in 
the universal sentiment of regret, that 
those honours should have to the last 
been withheld from the living, which 
are now so profusely lavished upon the 
dead? Let us beware then of perpe- 
tuating this stain upon our nation— 
let us add to our other improvements, 
a willingness to appreciate and re- 
ward living merit, and, if we may 
so express: it, establish a Literary 
Sinking Fund to redeem the immense 
debt so long due to genius, which 
every generation seems to have inclu- 
ded among the burdens of the next. 


poetry. 
VERSES ON BURNS’S PUNCH-BOWL. And left thee fatherless, to stray 
*Mang deeps and shallows, 


Written extempore, at the House of R—— 
B—, Esq. by one of the Gentlemen pre- 
sent, when Burnns’s Punch-Bowl, (after 
Dinner ), was introduced, full primed with 
excellent Whisky Toddy. 


TH OU bonnie, tosh, wee, modest bowl, 
When wayward fate wou'd dare to scoul, 
How aft’ thou’s cheer’d Burns’ o—— 
soul, 
When prim’d wi’ nappy, 
*Round him and thee care then might 
growl, 
But he was happy. 


Tho’ death, felonious, snatch’d away 
The riehest gem frae Scotia’s lay ; 


End now thy woes, thou’s found thy way 
”Mang honest fallows. 


For here’s mysel, a funny loun ; 
And there’s my jovial neighbour B—n ; 
A better chiel to our Auld Town 
Ne’er came before, 
He’s drawn us round thee, —— now we'll 
drown 
A’ care,——encore ! 


Sae fill the glass, but e’er we pree;. 
*Round this dear relict reverendly, 
We'll brighten Scotland’s downcast ee’, 

For sair she mourns, 
And toast ‘thy honour’d memory, 


Immortal Burns! 
PRO- 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 28. 


Lord Darnley, in calling the attention 

of the House to the subject of the Aca- 
demical Society, said, that no one of their 
Lordships could have imagined, that a case 
like that which he was about to notice would 
have been brought under the provisions of 
the seditious meetings bill. His Lordship 
referred to the steps taken by the Magis- 
trates, and the refusal to grant to the Aca- 
demical Society a licence, which has given 
rise to the present proceeding, which was to 
ascertain whether the proper interpretation 
had been put on that bill; and he thought 
this subject involved a most important ques- 
tion connected with the rights and privileges 
of the people of Great Britain. He hoped 
that he should receive an answer from the 
Noble Secretary for the Home Department, 
which would satisfy the House that the 
Magistrates alluded to had no authority for 
the conduct they had pursued, and he trust- 
ed that such expedients would not be allow- 
ed in future, and that such a construction 
of the act would not be sustained. 

Lord Sidmouth replied, that he was utter- 
ly ignorant of the circumstances of the case 
alluded to; but all he could say was, that 
there was noclause in the act in question 
which could justify such an interpretation 
as had been mentioned. It certainly never 
was the intention of the framers of the bill 
to put a stop to all political discussion. 


Thursday, May 1. 


Lord Spencer said, that he held in his 
hands a Petition from the Academical So- 
ciety, complaining that a licence had been 
refused them. A satisfactory explanation 
having already been given, and as it was 
not in the power of the House to afford the 
relief prayed for by the petitioners, he 
should only move that the petition should 
be read. (This being done, it was after- 
wards ordered to be laid on the table.) His 
Lordship was much gratified by hearing 
the statement of a Noble Viscount opposite 
on a former evening that there was nothing 
in the act which could be construed as these 
Magistrates had construed it. lt was high- 
ly necessary, however, that this opinion 
should be promulgated, to prevent such oc- 
currences in future. 

June 1817. 

¥ 


Lord Darnley thought some measure 
should immediately be adopted on this sub- 
ject, to preyent the act being misconstrued 
in future. 

Friday, May 2. 


Lord Egremont brought in a bill, which 
was read a first time, to allow the landlord 
to re-enter his premises after the tenant 
had deserted them six months, instead of 
twelve months, as the law now stood. 


Thursday, May 8. 


The Earl of Donoughmore said, he had 
intended, last session, to have laid on the 
table the Catholic petitions at an early pe- 
riod of the present session; and he did not 
wonder that a Noble Friend of his had ex- 
pressed his surprise that he had not brought 
forward this important subject sooner. But 
he trusted he could satisfy his Noble Friend 
and the House, that he could not have 
brought forward this question sooner, as the 
whole body of the Irish Catholics had been 
employed, during the winter, in concilia- 
ting Parliament by every measure they 
could adopt; and it was certainly not for 
him to interfere with them, or to interrupt 
their schemes. He had, therefore, abstain- 
ed from going into a premature discussion 
on the claims of the Catholies, when the 
parties most concerned were themselves dis- 
cussing the best means of conciliating Par- 
liament to accede to their claims. The Ca- 
tholics had shewn that their wish was to 
conciliate both Houses; for they had en- 
deavoured to meet the objections against 
them on the point of foreign influence ; and 
he trusted they had gone the full length on 
that part of the subject required by both 
Houses of Parliament. To effect that most 
desirable object, the Catholics had devised 
an expedient, by making the appointments 
to their episcopal bench, and the other or- 
ders of their clergy, purely and altogether 
national. That expedient, he trusted, would 
do away all the objections which Parliament 
had hitherto entertained against their claims. 
In doing so, the Catholics had made no 
compromise of any part of their church dis- 
cipline. Under these circumstances the 
question would now come before the House, 
he trusted, free from all those objections 
which had formerly been made against it. — 
He was therefore surprised that a Right 
Honourable Gentleman, in another place, 

had 
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had stated, that from circumstances, foreign 
and domestic, the claims of the Catholics 
were more inadmissible than ever. If they 
wished for good government in Ireland, 
they would concede the claims of the Ca- 
tholics. He instanced (to shew the spirit 
that prevailed in Ireland) a toast, given at 
a convivial party in Dublin—** The Pope 
in the Pillory—the Pillory in Hell, pelted 
with Priests by the Devil.” If these claims 
were not conceded, there would be no end 
to these dissensions ; and he was sorry, for 
the sake of his country, that any one was 
found in it capable of stooping to so mon- 
strous and unchristianlike doctrine. He 
then presented a petition from the great 
body of the Catholics of Ireland, and ano- 
ther from the Catholics of the city of Wa- 
terford. He would not fix a day for the 
discussion of this important question, be- 
cause it was already fixed for discussion in 
another House, on a very early day. But 
if the claims of the Catholics should be 
thrown out in the other House, he hoped 
then their Lordships would consent to his 
fixing a very early day for the discussion of 
this question. 

The petitions were then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 17. 


In a committee on the East India trade, 
Mr Robinson moved, that the same rights 
of direct or circuitous trade to the East In- 
dies be granted to Gibraltar, Malta, &c. as 
to the merchants of the United Kingdom, 
with the exception only of the trade to 
China.—Agreed to. 

A. Hamilton presented a petition 
from Lanark, praying that all houses, dwell- 
ing-places, &c. under a rent of £.5, might 
be excepted from the window tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
protest against relief being extended to Scot- 
land, while England was called on to pay 
the same tax. If the tax did not operate 


. fairly, it would become the House to make 


all possible inquiry, which he did not wish 
to impede, and he should be prepared to a- 
gree to a remedy, if any one could be equi- 
tably provided. 

Tuesday, March 18. 

Mr Lyttleton brought forward his promi- 
sed motion to call on the House to express 
its opinions of the pernicious tendency of 
lotteries, in encouraging gambling, &c. a- 
mong the poor, observing, that they were 
the most expensive means of raising supply 
for the service of the country, £.810,000 
being levied on the people to produce 
£.500,000 for the state. 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
there were no lotteries, there would be 
gambling in worse shapes, such as little 
goes, &c. and added, that such was the si- 
tuation of the country, none of the resour- 
ces ought to be given up but on the strong- 
est grounds. 

After some remarks from Sir S. Romilly, 
Lord Castlereagh, &c. the noble Lord mo- 
ved the previous question, which was car- 
ried by a majority of 72 to 26. 

Wednesday, March 19. 

Lord Binning, in moving to: bring ina 
bill for the Lunatic Asylums in Scotiand, 
stated, as the motive for it, that at present 
a great many persons who laboured under 
this melancholy infirmity were wandering 
about the country, without any home, scof- 
fed and laughed at by the ignorant and pro- 
fane. In Glasgow and Aberdeen there 
were two very excellent asylums of this na- 
ture, In the county of Mid-Lothian there 
were about 24 mad-houses, some of which 
contained only one patient ; and one had as 
many as 27. He proposed that the terri- 
tory should be divided imto six districts, 
with a certain number of asylums in each, 
which should be placed under the superin- 
tendence of district surveyors. There were 
at present in Scotland 1550 lunatics in con- 
finement, and about 2000 at large. He ac- 
knowledged that the supply of money for 


carrying on such an important work was — 


a delicate question ; but he trusted that the 
expence would be small, compared with the 
advantages of it. He thought the most 
convenient method would be to levy a rate, 
so to be applied, upon the valued rental, 
the half to be defrayed by the proprietor, 
and the other half by the occupier.—Leave 
was given to bring in the bill. 


Thursday, March 20. 
SCOTCH COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


Sir John Newport said, there was a state- 
ment in the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine the state of the offices 
connected with the Court of Session in 
Scotland, which was a question that affected 
the privileges of that House. The Lords 
of Session had thought proper to refer to 
the parliamentary commission, directing 
them to examine into the state of certain 
offices, and to report to them, and not to 
parliament, the state in which they found 
them. This was an infringement on the 
privileges of the crown; but the commis- 
sioners had pursued a course much to their 
honour, and had submitted to the crown 
whether they should or should not comply 
with such an order. He must say that it 
was great presumption on the part of the 
Lords of Session thus to interfere. a 
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The Speaker observed, that he did not 
precisely recollect the nature of the com- 
mission ; but the right honourable gentle- 
man had stated it to be a commission of the 
crown. If so, that House had not any 
controul over it; and, as a matter of privi- 
lege, he did not know how the House could 
interfere. 

Sir J. Newport said the commission was 
appointed by the crown, on the address of 
that House. 

Mr Huskisson contended, that notwith- 
standing that House had addressed the 
crown, they must be considered as the 
commissioners of the crown. He would 
State also, that the President of the Court 


of Session having been in town last week, © 


he asked him what progress the commis- 
sioners were making, not with any reference 
to the subject mentioned by the honourable 
baronet, but because the extension of their 
labours was necessarily attended with con- 
siderable expence. He was informed that 
they were new employed in carrying on 
their inquiries into the office of sheriff-de- 
pute, and it was expected that much bene- 
fit would result from the inquiry. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


Lord A. Hamilton asked, whether the 
drawback on paper used in printing was in- 
tended to be allowed to the universities in 
Scotland. 

Mr Vansitiart replied, that the act in 
question was not adapted to the object in 
view, and rather than not allow the indul- 
gence to the universities of Scotland, he 
should wish to withdraw it altogether. 


Friday, March 21. 


Sir Samuel Romilly presented a petition 
from John Weir, a muslin-manufacturer in 
Glasgow, complaining of having been snatch- 
ed from the bosom of his family in the dead 
of night, and lodged in prison, under the 
suspicion of being connected with some se- 
ditious assembly. After having lain in pri- 
son for two or three days, he was informed 
that he would be allowed his discharge. In 
these circumstances the petitioner humbly 
hoped that the House would take his case 
under consideration. On the question that 
the petition be laid on the table, 

Mr Finlay said, that the justices had a 


- very painful duty to perform, and he had 


very little doubt that the matters alledged 
in the petition were very much exaggerated. 
He could at least give the magistrates cre- 
dit for thinking that, at the time the peti- 
tioner was arrested, there was sufficient 
ground of suspicion to justify that arrest. 
Mr William Smith could not at once, 
without inquiry, venture to give a negative 
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to the allegations of the petitioner. As to 
the assertion that there was sufficient ground 
for bis apprehension, there must have been 
a mistake somewhere, for in a few days he 
was discharged. 

After some remarks from Lord Binning, 
the petition was laid upon the table. 


Thursday, March 27. 


Mr William Dundas presented the second 
report respecting the Jury Court in Scot- 
land, which was ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

Lord A. Hamilton presented a petition 
from Kilwinning, Saltcoats, and Ardrossan, 
praying for Parliamentary reform and re- 
trenchment. He also presented a similar 
petition from Queensferry.—Both laid on 
the table. 

Mr D. Gilbert presented the first report 
of the Finance Committee. The report was 
briefly read by the clerk. That portion 
which was read, consisting of the introduc- 
tory part of the report, stated, that the first 
object to which the Committee turned their 
attention was, what was generally called 
sinecure places, offices which might be 
wholly without duties, or for which salaries 
exceeding the merit of the labour were paid 3 
and they had followed the classification ob- 
served in the sinecure place bill of 1812. 
They proceeded to examine which of those 
offices might be wholly abolished, which re- 
quired reduction, &c; and in pursuance of 
this arrangement they now declared, re- 
specting offices in England, that the office 
of Chief Justice of Eyre, north and south 
of Trent, might be abolished on the decease 
of the person now holdifig it; and that the 
offices of Auditor of ‘the Exchequer, Clerk 
of the Pells and Tellers of the Exchequer, 
(four in number,) might be abolished on 
their becoming vacant; besides those of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Govetnor of 
the Isle of Wight, and Commissary-Gene- 
ral of Musters, also on their becoming va- 
cant. This was the whole of what was 
read. Report ordered to be printed. 


Friday, March 28. 


Mr Brougham presented a petition from 
the merchants, house-holders, ard other in- 
habitants of the roval burgh of Dundee, and 
its vicinity, who complained of the Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act and of 
the Trial by Jury. The petitioners, he ob- 
served, certainly appeared to labour under 
some mistake, as to the operation of that 
Bill iu Scotland, conceiving it to be a repe- 
tition of a former measure; but in conse- 
quence of the amendmeni of a Learned 
Gentleman, who, with his usual discern- 
ment, had detected the clause which went 

to. 
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to that effect, Scotland was now placed in 
the same situation as England with respect 
to this subject. The petitioners next com- 
plained of the foul and base assertions which 
had been so industriously propagated, that 
a conspiracy existed in Scotland for over- 
throwing the Government; and that the 
people in general were disposed to violent 
and tumultuous measures. They felt them- 
selves called upon to assure the House, 
that, out of 32,000 inhabitants of Dundee, 
it was their firm belief (and surely, said Mr 
Brougham, these respectable merchants and 
house-holders must know the fact,) that 
there was not one within the walls of that 
city who ought to be called a disloyal sub. 
ject; and they were fully persuaded, that 
all the people of Scotland were sincerely at- 
tached to the reigning family, and to the 
laws and constitution of the country. The 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Solicitor-General moved the order of 
the day for the consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments to the seditious assembly bill. 
The first amendment, which extended the 
penalty as to notices, was negatived, on the 
suggéstion of the Speaker, as interfering 
with the privileges of the House. | 

Lord Cochrane said he should divide the 
House on every one of the 55 amendments, 
and considered the clause against meetings 
in Palace-yard as intended not for the pro- 
tection of Parliament or the courts of jus- 
tice, but to protect bad men who were a- 
fraid of the indignation of the people; 
knowing, as they did, that their whole ob- 
ject was to establish a military despotism. 
On the reading ofthe second amendment, 
strangers were offered to withdraw, but no 
division took place, in consequence, as was 
understood, of their being no second teller 

in his Lordship’s division. 

After a variety of observations, the a- 
mendments of the Lords were generally a- 
greed to; and on the motion of Mr Lyttle- 
ton, the House finally divided upon the 
guestion, whether the clause prohibiting 
the Westminster meetings in Palace Yard 
should be limited to July 1818, which was 
negatived by a majority of 113 to 30. A 
Conference was then appointed with the 
Lords to communicate the nature of the 
alterations made. 

Menday, March 31. 

The House, after some routine business, 

adjourned to this day fortnight. 
Monday, April 14. 


The House having met, pursuant to ad- 


journment, andthe Speaker being absent, 
Mr Dyson, the Principal Clerk, took his 
Seat at the table, and said he was very sorry 
to announce to the Members present, that 
the Right Hon. the Speaker was prevented, 
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by severe indisposition, from attending ia 
his place this day, and that he had received 
a letter to that effect from the Speaker, 
which, with the leave of the House, he 
should read. Leave being granted, he ac- 
cordingly read a letter, dated, by the Speak- 
er, as yesterday, expressing his extreme 
regret that the severity of his indisposition 
should unavoidably prevent his attending 
his duties this day. He at the same time 
requested that the House would excuse his 
absence; and he further intimated, that 
from the state of his illness, he feared that 
he would not be able to attend sooner than 
the termination of the week, but that he 
would use every endeavour to attend in his 
place as soon as the state of his health 
would permit, and resume his official du- 
ties; and he requested that the permission 
of the House might be respectfully solicited 
to this effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer imme- 
diately rose, and said, that he was extreme- 
ly sorry far the suspension of public busi- 
ness, arising out of the situation of the 
health of the Right Honourable the Speaker, 
just communicated to them by his own let- 
ter. He was sure the House truly partici- 
pated with him in regret for such indispo- 
sition, which prevented that Right Hon. 
Gentleman, from whose unabated zeal and 
attention to the public business the House 
had derived such important advantages, 
from attending in his place—an indisposi- 
tion which he was sure every man who 
heard him must Ceeply regret, because it 
arose in a great degree from his indefatigable 
attentions to his duties immediately previ- 
ous to the last adjournment. The Speaker 
in his letter only requested indulgence un- 
til the commencement of the ensuing week ; 
but although his zeal would prompt him to 
attend in his place as soon as it was at all 
possible, yet, from the communications 
made to himself in private by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, he feared that his attend- 
ing as soon as Monday se’nnight would ra- 
ther produce.the effect of a relapse to his 

_ illness ; and he therefore hoped the House 
would wish to allow him the longest day 
possible, without absolute inconvenience to 
the public business, in order to a perfect re- 
establishment of his health, which alone 
would enable him to discharge those im- 
portant duties which his high station impo- 
sed upon him. He should, therefore, with 
‘the leave of the House, propose an adjourn- 
ment to Thursday se’nnight. 

Mr Ponsonby, Mr Grattan, Mr Broug- 
ham, and Mr Calcraft, fully concurred in 
what had been observed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the House adjourned 


accordingly. 
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EAST INDIES, 


HE Madras Gazettes of the 20th Janu- 
ary, contain an account of the ravages 
of the Pindarees, and of their subsequent 
expulsion from the territories of the Com- 
pany, by the activity of the British troops. 
The Pindarees appear to be a species of light 
cavalry, well adapted, by the celerity of 
their movements, to carry on the trade of 
maranders. They always avoid close ac- 
tion. and, as it is scarcely possible to come 
up with them, except by surprise, the coun- 
try may be ravaged and destroyed to a con- 
siderable extent by this barbarous enemy 
before he can be checked. 

On the 19th of December, a body of these 
banditti, to the number of 6000 or 7000, 
entered the district of Ganjam, and advan- 
cing rapidly on the town of Kemmedy, set 
fire to it in several places, and committed 
great depredations there and in the sur- 
rounding country. They were, however, 
followed up with great spirit by separate 
detachments of our troops, some of whom 
came up with and severely chastised the in- 
vaders, who have been wholly driven from 
the Company’s territories. On their retreat, 
which wae effected with great rapidity, 
they destroyed the country through which 
they passed, by pillage and fire. 

It is said to be the intention of the East 
India Company to pursue the Pindarees in- 
to the heart of the Mahratta territories. 
The Government of Madras published, on 
the 7th January, a proclamation, declaring 
martial law to be in force in every district 
in which they shall appear. A rumour was 
prevalent some time ago of a Chinese army, 
amounting to one hundred thousand men, 
having advanced to the southward of Lassa, 
with an intention of attacking the Rajah of 
Nepaul.—It is true that a force of about 
ten thousand men did advance in that di- 


_ ‘Tection, but the object of the movement is 


not exactly known. Letters from Katman- 
doo state, this furee had lately broken up 
its encampment, and retired to the interior 


of China. 
— 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
REVOLUTION IN THE BRAZIL3. 
By his Majesty's ship Tigris, Capt. Hen- 
derson, arrived at Portsmouth, from St 


Kitt’s in 42 days, Government have recei- 
ved dispatches from Rear- Admiral Harvey, 
with the important intelligence of a revolu- | 
tion, which took place at Pernambuco on 
the 6th March, and which had since extend- 
ed to the province of Seara ; and fears were 
entertained for Maranham, Bahia, and seve- 
ral other of the northern provinces. The 
immediate cause of the revolution is stated 
to be the universal discontent which pre- 
vailed among the soldiers, from not recei- 
ving pay nor the means of subsistence ; and 
among the people, in consequence of the ri- 
gorous conscriptions and excessive contri- 
butions which had been imposed on them, 
for the sake of the meditated conquests in 
Paraguay, and on the Rio de la Plata. 
It appears certain that the Court of Rio 
Janeiro had intelligence for some time of 
conspiracies in different districts of the 
northern provinces ; and it had transpired 
that, on a given day, the troops were to re- 
ceive orders for the military execution of 
150 leading individuals, civil and military, 
in those parts. An accident precipitated 
the execution of the meditated revolution. 
A Colonel of a regiment having, for some 
unknown cause, accused one of his officers, 
on the parade, of being a traitor, the latter, 
who was really implicated in the conspivacy, 
imagining that he had been discovered, and 
that this was the signal for the massacre, 
drew his sword, and laid the Colonel dead 
at his feet. The bells were then rung, and 
the population of the place, as well as the 
troops, rose, with one consent, seized the 
shipping in the river, which they stripped 
of their guns and ammunition. Search 
was also made for arms of every kind. A 
strict embargo was laid on the foreign ships 
in the harbour, which was evaded only by 
the ship Rowena, an English vessel, which 
effected her escape, and brought the news 
to the Leeward Islands, The Governor of 
Pernambuco at first thought of resistance, 
but found the whole force that he could re- 
ly on consisted only of his personal staff, 
He retired, however, to the fort, where he 
was compelled next day to surrender. He 
was not molested in his person or property, 
and time was allowed him to depart for Rio 
Janeiro, which he did. 
At Pernambuco a Provisional Govern- 
ment of five persons was established; Bri- 
tish property was respected, and all vessels 
carry- 
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earrying the British flag were allowed free 
ingress and egress. On the 10th the go- 
vernment published the following procia- 
mation, entitled 


** A Summary of the Events which have ta. 
ken place in Pernambuco, since the accom- 
plishment of the most fortunate and glori- 
ous Revolution in the town of Recife, on 

| the 6th of the present month of March, 
when the glorious efforts of our brave Pa- 
triots exterminated from that part of Bra- 
zil, the internal inouster of Royal Tyranny. 


** After abusing our patience to so great 
a degree, by a system of administration 
formed on purpose to support the vanities 
of an insolent Court, by trampling on our 
lawful rights, it still remained to attack our 
honour, by branding us with the black title 
of traitors to our friends, our relations, and 
fellow subjects of Portugal; and this was 
perhaps the only thing wanting in the poli- 
tical machine of the insidious Government 
of Pernambuco, now happily destroyed. 
The perfidious Governor began by laying 
snares for our simplicity, publicly proclaim- 
ed on the 5th of this month, that he was 
the sincere friend of the people of Pernam- 
buco, and that they shared his affection ; 
writing these treacherous lines with the 
same pen with which he had just filled up 
the list of persons proscribed in the secrecy 
of his cabinet, to be delivered into the hands 
of the executioner—a list including Brazi- 
lians of ali classes, the most spirited youth 
of the country, the bravest officers of the 
army; in one word, the young of the great- 
est hope and most distinguished persotal 
merit. At last the morning of the 6th 
dawned, when the dungeons were to be fill- 
ed with so many noble patriots, and their 
families were to be overwhelmed with grief 
and tears. The wicked Governor calls a 
Council of War, composed of officers, all en- 
vious of our glory; and after having sign- 
ed, along with them, the atrocious condem. 
nation of those innocent victims, the per- 
sons who appeared most fit for executing 
the deed were immediately dispatched to 
accomplish it; some run to the barracks, 
others to private houses; the prisons were 
everywhere crowded, and already begun to 
be opened in order to ingulph our worthy 
patriots one by one. But here our coun- 
trymen showed that they were capable of 
proving that disobedience has all the merit 
of heroism in certain cases, and that this 
happens when the cause of our country is at 
stake. A brave Captain gave to all the sig- 
nal of their duty, by sending to the infer- 


_nal regions the principal agent of this most 
unjust execution. ‘The people ran to arms, 


and a few hours of that day were sufficient 


to begin and to finish so glorious a revoly. 
tion, which appeared rather a festival of 
peace than a warlike tumult; and which 
affords an evident proof, that the whole is 
the work of Providence, and a blessing 
from the Omnipotent. The ex-General had 
retired to the fortress of Brum and where 
he expected to find a place of security, he 
found a prison for himself and his followers; 
he had recourse to pacific proposals, which 
concluded on terms to which he was ob. 
liged to conform on the 7th, at six o'clock 
in the morning. From that time, public 
order was restored, no other cries were 
heard but general acclamation, worthy of 
the day on which a numerous people enter- 
ed on the possession of their legitimate so. 
cial rights ; the consequence was, that hi- 
therto there has not taken place a single 
disturbance, nor any cause of complaint. 

** On the 8th, the Provisional Govern. 


' ment was installed, consisting of five pa- 


triots taken from the different classes; 
which Government has been constantly sit- 
ting: their first care was to undeceive our 


‘countrymen of Portugal, respecting the 


fears and distrusts with which the partizans 
of tyranny had inspired them; receiving 
them all with open arms, securing their fa- 
milies, their persons, and their property 
from all kinds of injury, preserving them 
in their trades and employments with great- 
er freedom than before; in short, publicly 
proclaiming at once the sentiments of the 
Government and the people; and that hence- 


~ forth there should be no distinction between 


us as Brazilians and Europeans, but that 
we should look on each other as one and 
the same family, with equal right to one 
and the same inheritance, which is the ge- 
neral prosperity of the whole of this pro- 
vince. 

** On the 9th every thing was continued 
in the same spirit of concord and general 
tranquillity, the people not perceiving any 
other change, except the care of government 
applied exclusively to promote internal and 
external security, by well directed mea- 
sures; endeavouring to remove difficulties 
by distributing the conduct of matters of 
the greatest importance among committees 
of persons of the most acknowledged capa- 
city for the task assigned them ; by which 
means they have succeeded in making their 
deliberations entirely popular. On the same 
day government continued sitting till mid- 
night to prepare several decrees, which were 
issued to-day ; the most important of them 
being to continue the public functionari 
in their employments as formerly, without 
removing any one from his office ; to pro- 
hibit the usual forms of intercourse, with- 
out admitting any other than that of ** You,” 
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in addressing the Government; to abolish 
f some of the late imposts, which were mani- 
festly injust, and which oppress the people 
without affording any advantage to the na- 
tion, &c. And such is our present politi- 
cal and civil condition, the 10th day of 
March, 1817. Our Country for Ever.— 
Long live the Patriots, and may Royal Ty- 
ranny cease for ever !” 
| The Superior, from Maranham, brings 
)- accounts till the 10th April; every thing 
. there was quiet.—Eighty or ninety of the 
Portuguese from Pernambuco had arrived 
there with specie (having fled, not having 
confidence in the new order of things) and 
were investing it in cottons for Portugal, 
' which had raised prices. At the pass of 
. Seara (about fifty miles from Maranham) 
the insurgents’ cause predominated. 

The following letter from Bahia, begun 
on the 20th and ended on the 30th March, 
shews the general alarm felt in that quar- 
ter. 

Pa March 20.—<A serious revolution has just 
} broken out at Pernambuco. We hear no- 
thing of Para nor of Marignan, and the se- 
vere precautions taken by the Government 
prove, that a single grain of power may 
embrace mountains. For a long time the 


~~. 
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with the Europeans of Lisbon, who possess 
the civil and military employments. Secret 
intelligence was kept up along the whole 
line of coast—the 7th April, the day fixed 
for the King’s coronation, was to be the sig- 
nal for a general revolt. Pernambuco ac- 

7 celerated it. Eighty families, alarmed at 
-_ the first crisis, have abandoned every thing 
\ to eseape to this port. 

: March 22, at night.—A coasting vessel 
has been off the port this morning. A spy 
who had her in view, went on board in the 
disguise of a fisherman, to take cognizance 
of the crew. A monk and Ge:eral Officer, 
and two other persons were arrested. They 
came from Pernambuco with proclamations, 
which have been seized. 

March 25.—The monk is the only one 
i@ on trial; the General Officer found means 
; , to escape to a convent, from which they 

; dare not take him. 

March 26.—Two regiments of cavalry 
set off for Pernambuco this morning ; infan- 
try are to follow. The French vessel that 
is here does not sail. The Government op- 
pose it.—Discontent increases greatly. In 
the coffeehouses there are groups that alarm 
us. 

March 27.—The monk is condemned, and 
will be executed to-morrow or next day. 
He said to the President of the Military 
Commission—** If it be my turn to-day, 
your’s will come soon.” 


colonists of Brazil have been upon bad terms _ 


The assemblages continue; this is very 
disquieting. 

March 29.—The monk was executed this 
morning. After having dictated his will, 
he said to the crowd, Aly blood .is about to 

flow for liberty, why is it not the last 2 

Whilst the crowd were following the 
monk, the Governor embarked two regi- 
ments of infantry, which have sailed. They 
are going to Sergipe, where the germ of re- 
volution has developed itself. Two frigates 
and several brigs will sail. to-morrow, with 
artillery and provisions for the troops. 

The negroes give us alarm: several have 
been hung. The unexpected departure of 
the troops, the arrest of 60 persons of the 
town and environs of Bahia, the murmurs, 
the menacing attitude of the negroes, aug- 
ment and feed our fears. 

No ship can sail—they do not wish the 
details to transpire in the Brazils, where all 
the elements of a gencrai rising are but too 
powerful. 

March 30.—The negroes are continual 
objects of dread.—They are taken up and 
flogged ; but they threaten whilst they are 
under punishment. If they throw them- 
selves into the scale the result will be fright- 
ful. 

REVOLUTION IN CHILI. 

This extensive province, one of the finest 
and most productive which the Spanish 
monarchy possessed in the new world, has 
also declared its independence. 

By the Colonel Allan, Capt. M‘*Lennan, 
arrived from the North West Company’s 
settlement, * \the river Columbia, and last 


.from Buenos Ayres, letters and gazettes to 


the 16th of March have been received, 
which state, that the Buenos Ayres army, 
commanded by General San Martin, and 
destined to free Chili from its Spanish op- 
pressors, has met with most complete suc- 
cess. Qn the 12th February, the Patriots 
met the Royalists near Chabuco, defeated 
them in a general action, and the result of 
this victory was the complete downfall of 
Spanish power in this interesting portion of 
the South American continent. A new 
form of Government was instantly organized 
in the capital of Santiago, and the Supreme 
Directorship confided to Don Barnardo O’. 
Higgins, who issued a proclamation, con- 
gratulatory of the event, to the people of 
Chili. On the 13th March, three of the ene- 
my’s Standards, two taken on the coast of 
Valparaiso and the other at Llamparaes, in 
Upper Peru, reached Buenos Ayres. The 
former Spanish Governor of Chili, Marco 
del Pont, had been taken by the Patriots, 
The brave army of the Andes, with Gene. 
ral San Martin at its head, had covered it. 


self with glory, and was expeeted to recross 
the 
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the Andes mountaims before the winter clo- 
sed them, with a large body of Chilincan 
Suxiluaries, to fall on the rear of the Rora- 
list army acting in Peru. Sock 2 succession 
of important events had given fresh life and 
tame to éwery thing at Buenos Ayres, from 


_ whence all the Portegwese bad been banish- 


ed to Lurar. 

Letters from Vemresuela throw consider- 
bie hght on the afams of that quarter, and 
t the same time inform us of the success 
the patriots in Old Guazyvana, as well as 
azainst General Morilla, commanding the 
only force the Spamards bad to withstand 
the patriotic armies colictting under the en- 
terprising General Bolivar. The last rem- 
nant of the grand expeditian Gtied out from 
Cadiz has been destroyed, though it does 
not appear that Morillo was hilled. 


PORTUGAL. 
CONSPIRACY AT LISBON. 

While revolution is spreading through 
the colonial provinces of Portugal, a can- 
spiracy has just been discovered to over- 
throw the government at home. 

Some time back a shot was fired at Mar- 
shall Beresford, while in the act of reviewing 
a body of Portuguese troops. This was, at 
the time, imputed to accident, but is now 
considered as connected with what has re- 
cently occurred, and of which we present 
the most interesting details—About the 
15th of May Marshal Lord Beresford held 
a meeting with the Regency of Portugal, to 
whom he communicated the information he 
had received of a most dangerous and ex- 
tensive conspiracy, formed for the treasan- 
able purpose of overturning the Govern. 
ment, and establishing a new dynasty. 
Until then it appears that the Regency were 
entirely ignorant of the machinations of the 
conspirators. On the suggestion of Mar. 
shal Beresford, the knowledge of the cir- 
cumstance was kept a prefound secret until 
adequate measures could be adopted for in- 
suring the complete suppression of the plot, 
and for the apprehension of all parties im- 
plicated in it, whether in Lisbon or in other 
perts of the kingdom. It appears that the 
conspirators had not precisely fixed upon 
the period at which the attempt was to be 
made to carry their traitorous designs into 
execution ; but that it was to be made some 
time between the 25th of May and the Sth 
of June. The Portuguese Government, 
therefore, resolved to seize on all the con- 
spirators residing in Lisbon during the night 
of Sunday the 25th. This determination 
was promptly carried into effect with com- 
plete success, and, fortunately, without any 


"Bloodshed. Great praise is ascribed to Mar- 


shal Beresford foc the wedem of bis Lard. 
ship's directiens and arrangements respect. 
ing these apprehensions. At the bead of 
this detected conspiracy was Lieutenant. 
General Gamez Freire d Andrade, who bas 
the character of a man of ctinguished ta- 
lents, both as a statesman and as a military 
Otieer. He formerly commended the Por- 
tuguese levies in the French servicg, and 
was alweys much im favour with the army. 
—Had the plot succeeded, he was to have 
been proclaimed Freire 
and his fellow conspiraters were taken quite 
by surprise, at 12 oclock at night. The 
party whe went to apprehend Freire were 
told he was not at hame, and were refused 
admittance; they however foracd the doer, 
and found Freire sitting in his hbrary, 
where they apprehended him, and seized 
on all his papers. A brace of, pistols were 
lying on his tabie, but he did not atiomp: 
to make use of them.—There were also dis- 
covered in the residence of this chief of the 
rebellion several printing presses, and a 
Variety of printed proclamations, ready for 
circulation, all couched in the most cange- 
rous and inflammatory language. He was 
unmediately carried off, with all expedition, 
in a chaise io Fort St Julien, attended by a 
Lieutenant of Police, and escorted by a 
Lieut.-Colonel and IS dragoons. About 
haif-past three in the morning he was pla- 
ced in the custody of Colonel Haddick, who 
had arrived for that purpose from Cascaes 
with four companies of the 19th regiment. 
Among other conspirators who, have been 
taken into custody, are Baron E-~——, a fo- 
reign officer, and who is said to hold, or to 
have held, a high office on the staff in Great 
Britain, Colonel Montiera, of the Portu- 
guese militia, Captain O*Horinicr, of the 
Ist infantry, a lieutenant of the same regi- 
ment, two lieutenants of artillery, one of 
engineers, a major and two ensigas of tira- 
dores. In the event of success, and the 
proclaiming Freire Marshal-General of Por- 
tugal, the Capitan Mor was to have been 
appointed to the command of the ordnance : 
and, it is said, was to have marched about 
15,000 men into Lisbon to support the re- 
volution. A Captain Vittorinia, of the Ist 
regiment, was to have dispatched Marshal 
Lord Beresford and the Members of the Re- 
gency. The British generals in the Portu- 
guese service, and also some particular in- 
dividuals who are obnoxious to the conspi- 
rators, were destined to a similar fate. The 
British officers of inferior rank were to be 
shipped of for England. ‘The accounts re- 
specting the person iatended to be placed 
by the traitors at the head of their new Go- 
verniment, vary. Some mention the Mar- 
quis of Abrantes, others the Duke of C “ 
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from what has transpired, R does |x ap 
that any of the have Qee 
aected with the plot, nane of them having 
been apprehended. Mary persons dad 

arrested the provinctadl as, Wess 

cennetiens with the trees were Ciscerer 

ed by an examination of all letters at the 
post o@ice, daring the interval between Var. 
shal Beresfurt’s communication to de Re 

gency, and the arrest of the conspirators at 

Lisbon. All the diversided ramdcations of 
the plot are sald te have Deen traced out dy 

the viguanrre of the Government. Name 
rous aporehersions had taken place at Upor- 
ta Marshal Boresfurd, at the time of the 
packet's sailing which bromght the 

gence, was at Alcantara. The troops were 
on the alert, and at all their statins con. 
stantiy ander arms, cach man being provi- 
ded with 10 rounds of ball cartridges. The 
prisoners are said to be confined in clase 
dungeons under ground. They would be 
inmediately brought to trial before a court 
martial; most probably in the course of last 
week. The tevops bave remained faithful 
tu the Gowernment. 


SPAIN, 


The affair of General Lacy’s conspiracy, 
which had hitherto been enveleped in ob. 
scurity, is beginning to become clear. The 
projects of the leaders of this plot, it is now 
stated, were as follow :—Catalonia and the 
kingdorn of Valencia were to be the first 
seenes of the revolution. As soon as Bar- 
celona had submitted, an assembly of the 
Cortes was to be held there, until which all 
was to be under military law, The con- 
spiraturs had intended entirely to change 
the form of Government, and to convert 
the Spanish Monarchy ime an [derian Re- 
public. 

Letters from Barcelona say, that ordors 
had been received there fram Court to exe- 
cute General Lacy, but that Castanos had 
not dared to carry them into eifoct, ia con. 
of the disaffection and discon. 
teat openty evinced throughout the whole 
principality, and in such a state of things 
he had thought it best to resign his com- 
mand. 

etters from Catalonia meation that Ge- 
neta! Milans, accompanied by Commandant 
Don Jose Quer, of the Tiradores of Tarra- 
guna, Was in the mountains of San Grao with 
6000 men and eighteen pieces of arullery, 
The want of arms alone prevents his num- 
bers from increasing, but the neighbouring 
peasants supply a'! his wants. 

It appears by recent accounts from Ca- 
diz, that the creat naval arsenal at Caracca, 

June 1817. 
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that city, has been st on Gre Dy incee- 
diaries, for the purpose of preventing the 
egu pamect af ae armament which was pre 
partes tv proceed against the 
Seuth Awernea. This circumstance das 
sprent comstermetion throughout Cadiz and 
Mairni. The mwgasine (cays a letter 
notwiihstand ag the misfortunes of Spain, 
comtained stl every thing necessary for 
equipping a powerful deen, Revere thing 
has destroyed: rope walk was 
hundrd paces long, and was consiterd 
equal to acy watch Baglaad or France 
possess of Unis Kind. The condagration was 
violent, that the Isle of Leon, whch 
separated from the Caracoa bv a large bas 
sin, Was covered with dames.” 


Pit 


FRANCE. 


An attempt at insurrection, which the 
French Papers represent as very trifing, was 
made on the Sch June at St Joan- Pied-de- 
Port, in the suuth af France, During the 
naght all the insignia ef reyally were worn 
from the Church, and the imperial arms 
subdsututed in their stead, The tri-colour- 
ed dag was alse hoisted at the top of the 
steeple instead of the white banner. The 
Mayor of the town assembled the gend’ar~ 
mene and the officers of the garrison at aa 
early hour, removed the colours of rebellion, 
and succeeded in arresting same of the con- 
spirators, who were given over for trial to 
the Prevetal Conrt, 

the Bourdeaux conspirator, and 
five ot his accunmplices, have beer Condeinns 
ed to death Nine others have been pu- 
mished by five and imprisonment, and the 
rest acquuted, 

Toe searcuy of provisions has occasioned 
serious disturbances ja various parts of 
France. The military have been resisted 
by the populace in their efforts te maintain 
the peace, and many persens have been kill- 
ed and weunded on beth sides. In the de. 
partment of the Yonne three individuals 
have been tried and executed for their share 
in these outrages. At Brignais three Half. 
pay Oficers took part in the revelt. In the 
communes, in the neighbourhood of Lyons, 
nifty of the rioters have been arrested. A 


Captain ef one of the Legions in the garri- 


sun killed one ef the rebela The fine wea. 
thee which has recently set in, having con- 
silerably reduced the prices, and given pro-~ 
mise of an abundant harvest, has had the 
eilect to restore tranquillity; and in the 
meantime, the contributions of the wealthy 
to alleviate the geperal distress have been 

great. 
Lucien Bonaparte having lately applied 
for passports to go to America, the Mini- 
sters 
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sters of the Allied Powers have published 
the Protocol of a Conference held at Paris 
on this subject on the 13th of March. This 
document charges Lucien with intrigues, 
dangerous to the peace of Europe ; and de- 
clares it desirable that another place of a- 
bode than Rome or Italy—one from which 
he cannot escape to America, should be as- 
signed for his security. That is—Lucien 


is a prisoner at large. It is thought by | 


some, that his object in wishing to go to 
America, had for its ultimate aim some plan 
in view for effecting the liberation of Na- 
poleon. 


GERMANY. 


The Emperor of Austria has prohibited 
the circulation of Bibles by foreign societies, 
and the establishment of Bible associations 
in his dominions ! 

The Leipsic Gazette has published an 
ordinance from the Government of Saxony, 
which directs, that the bodies of suicides 
shall hereafter be delivered up to the thea- 
tres of anatomy. 

Mentz, June 2.From the 16th to the 
end of May, a great number more of emi- 
grants has passed down the Rhine, viz :— 
From Baden 492 men, 449 women, and 
1096 children, in all 2037; from Alsace, 
211 men, 480 women, 444 children, in all 
$45: from Wurtemberg, 52 men, 38 wo- 
men, 69 children, in al] 159, making a sum 
total of 3041.—The number of them was 
much greater, but as they found at Weise- 
nau, above Mentz, some hundreds of emi- 
grants, who were returning to their coun- 
try, who gave them a dreadful picture of 
the misery which awaited them in Holland, 
a great many of them turned back, or re- 
solved to go to Poland. The accounts which 
travellers bring from the Lower Rhine 
make humanity shudder. Poor wretches, 
who return in great numbers, have been 
found starved on the road, with grass in 
their mouths. About Amsterdam, where 
it was found necessary to erect barracks for 
them without the gates, their number is 
said to have increased to 30,000, who are 
almost entirely destitute of every thing. 
It is natural that ships enough cannot be 
Jound to receive them all ; and it is equally 
natural that Holland cannot charge itself 
with their support, though the private ca- 
rity of the Dutch is highly to be praised. 
It is scarcely to be conceived what instan- 
ces of misery many families exhibit. Thus 
a poor day-labourer from the Upper Rhine 
lately passed here, who had thirteen chil- 
dren, and whose wife was delivered of the 
14th on board the veksel. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


May 30. Meeting of the London Common 
Council. Yesterday there was a very full 
attendance of the members of this Court, 
principally for the purpose of discussing a 
motion by Mr Waithman on the subject of 
the further suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, when the following resolutions 
were carried by a large majerity, without 
a division :—** That this Court having learn- 
ed, with feelings of the deepest regret and 
alarm, that his Majesty’s Ministers, at this 
period of internal and external tranquillity, 
have avowed their intention of proposing to 
Parliament the further suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, by which the personal li- 
berties of al! the people of this empire are 
to be again placed, without responsibility or 
control, at the mercy of the Ministers of 
the Crown: That in their opinion this 
measure can only be necessary to stifle the 
just complaints of a suffering people—to 
protect abuses, and screen delinquency: 
That it is part of a system to undermine and 
destroy the liberties of the people, and use 
their means to establish an arbitrary and 
despotic Government: That petitions be 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
praying them to reject all attempts to con- 
tinue the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
and other encroachments upon the liberties 
of the people, and to adopt such measures 
for the effectual reform of abuses, as may 
allay the public fears and apprehensions, re- 
move grievances, and best conduee to the 
safety, honour, happiness, and prosperity of 
the Crown and People.”—Similar resolu- 
tions were voted in a Common Hail held 
this day. 

June 6. Trial for libel.—The trial of Mr 
T. J. Wooller, author of a publication call- 
ed the Black Dwarf, which took place yes- 
terday in the Court of King’s Bench, excit- 
ed very great interest. The crowd was ex- 
cessive. The defendant was tried on two 
ex officio informations. The first charged 
him with having libelled the King’s admi- 
nistration of public affairs, for the purpose 
of exciting discontent and disaffection, and 
also with having libeHed Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr Canning, two of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. The second charged the defendant 
with having libelled the Constitution, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and the 
right of petitioning the said Houses, for the 
purpose of inflaming the minds of his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects. The defendant pleaded his 


own cause with considerable force and elo- 
quence.—Many parts of his speeches excit 
ed the applause of the crowd who were @s- 
sembled, and who, on the other hand, ee 
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not slow in expressing their disapprobation 
of the addresses of the Attorney-General. 
These interruptions, so highly improper in 
a Court of Justice, were commented on with 
becoming severity by Mr Justice Abbot, 
who presided on the occasion.—A verdict 
of Guilty was recorded against Mr Wooler, 
on the first information ; but Mr Chitty in- 
timated to his Lordship, in the course of 
the day, that three of the Jury protested a- 
gainst the verdict as illegal, it being con- 
trary to their sentiments. ‘They had agreed 
in the verdict, with the following qualifica- 
tion: ** As truth is declared by the law of 
the land to be a libel, we three are compel- 
led to find the defendant guilty.” The 
Bench, however, refusing to receive any 
qualification, the foreman of the Jury, with- 
out their consent or knowledge, delivered a 
general verdict of guilty. A motion in ar- 
rest of judgment was in consequence made 
this day in the Court, when the verdict was 
set aside, and a new trial ordered. On the 
second information a verdict of Not Guilty 
was returned, which was loudly cheered by 
the individuals who were present, 

June 16. Disturbances in England.—We 
regret that it is our task to record accounts 
of tumult and insurrection in different parts 
of the country. Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Nottinghamshire, have all been visited 
by the tremendous evil of insurrection. 
The flame which had been smothered has 
been ready again to burst forth. The num- 
ber of persons apprehended in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire is 16 or 17, part at 
Sheffield, and part near Dewsbury ; at both 
of which places a proper degree of vigilance 
was exercised by the magistracy. Affairs 
at Derby and Nottingham were for a time 
more alarming: a rising is said to have 
been intended at the beginning of last week ; 
and the plan, it appears, was connected with 
extensive movements throughout the manu- 
facturing districts, in that part of the king- 
dom. A large body of men, armed with 
muskets, pikes, and other weapons, advan- 
ced, on Monday last, from Offerton and 
Ripley, in Derbyshire, towards Notting- 
ham. In consequence, the Yeomanry Corps 
were called out: two troops of Hussars set 
off from Nottingham, accompanied by the 
Magistrates of that place, and proceeded to 
meet the insurgents. The latter had re- 
sorted to acts of violence and pillage: they 
had shot an individual who refused to de- 
liver up the arms contained in his master's 
house ; but they were ultimately stopped in 
their career by the treops, and disarmed of 
their muskets, pikes, Kc. which were sent 
into Nottingham. About 50 were made 
prisoners. 

A Leeds paper contains a siatcmert from 
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which it appears that the disturbances in 
Yorkshire were fomented by a person na- 
med Oliver, who was apprehended along 
with others, but was immediately set at li- 
berty, it being found that he was a spy in 
the pay of government. This fact having 
been mentioned in Parliament, Lord Liver- 
pool acknowledged that Oliver was a go- 
vernment spy, but said that he had exceed- 
ed his instructions. 

June 19. Trials for High Treason.—On 
Monday, after a trial of seven days, Dr 
Watson the elder, was declared by a Jury 
at Westminster Hall, NOT GUILTY of the 
crime of high treason, and was discharged 
from the bar. And on Tuesday, ‘Thistle- 
wood, Hooper, and Preston, were brought 
up, and set at liberty, the Attorney-General 
declining to offer any evidence against them. 
The indictment contained four counts, in 
which the traitorous object was laid in four 
different ways; but the overt acts, from 
which that object was inferred, was the 
same in all, except the third count, in which 
the riotous assembling and parading on the 
2d of December is described as having been 
with the intention of subverting the Go- 
vernment, and dethroniug the King, acts 
technically known under the name of levy- 
ing war. Ist count, Compassing and ima- 
gining to put the King to death.—2d ditto, 
Compassing and imagining to depose the 
King.—3d ditto, Levying war.—4th ditto* 
Conspiring to.levy war against the King, 
in order to compel him to change his mea- 
sures. There were 14 overt acts charged 
to prove the treasons alleged in the Ist, 
2d, and 4th counts. In the whole course 
of the proceedings, the populace evinced 
the utmost solicitude for the fate of the 
prisoners, cheering them as they were con- 
veyed to and from the court; and on the 
evening of Watson’s acquittal, the mob ac-- 
tually took the horses from a hackney-coach, 
in which they recognized him (he having 
left the court by a back way, in order to a- 
void the crowd) and dragged him in tri- 
umph to the house of Mr West, one of his 
former bail, in Wych-Street, Drury-Lane. 
At the close of the summing up of the evi- 
dence by Lord Ellenborough, it was inti- 
mated to the jury that they had better have 
some refreshment before they left their box, 
as they could not by law be allowed any af- 
terwards, until they had agreed in their 
verdict. This offer they accepted, but be- 
fore the tea arrived, some of them express- 
ed a desire nut to lose time by waiting for 
it; from which it was inferred that they 
had partly agreed on their verdict. They 
however remained out of court about an 
hour and three quarters, before they return- 
ed and delivered their verdictof NOT GUILTY. 

The 
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The prisoner bowed and said, ** Gent!emen, 
I thank you much.” Within the view of 
the court, the decision was received with 
decorum ; but the crowd in the body of the 
hall no sooner heard it, than they gave three 
cheers, and the news spread like lightning 
thro’ the city. Of the proceedings of seven 
long days, we cannot of course pretend to 
furnish any satisfactory detail. The pri- 
soner’s counsel (Mr Wetherall and Mr Ser- 
jeant Copley) grounded their successful de- 
fence on the want of proof of a treasonable 
design, excepting in the testimony of Cas- 
sels, an accomplice, whom they stigmatised 
as too infamous to be believed; and who 
was contradicted on some minor points, 
particularly as to summoning the Tower to 
surrender, by the soldiers who were pre- 
sent. . The learned counsel contended that 
the indictment should at most have been 
laid for ** a rebellious riot,” an offence re- 
cognised by the law, and different from high 
treason. ‘The evidence against Watson and 
the other parties, as to their participation in 
the Spa-fields meeting, and the consequent 
outrages, was not rebutted, and scarcely 
denied ; but the previous plans (constituting 
the treason) which they were stated to have 
formed, of everturning the government, 
and forming a committee of public safety, 
&c. rested solely on the testimony of the 
accomplice Cassels, who appears indeed to 
be an infamous character, and his cross-exa- 
mination opened such a course of villainy 
as seldom meets the ears of a jury.—He 
had been apprehended for forgery; when 
he turned evidence against his companion, 
Davis, who was hung at Guildford ; he was 
committed to Abergavenny gaol for aiding 
in the escape of Col. Proveltie, a French 
prisoner of war, whom he did not intend to 
assist, but only to betray ; he had deserted 
his wife, and since lived with Mother Toms, 
who kept a lodging-house for females. After 
the Spa. fields meeting at a dinner at Cooper’s 
hotel, Bouverie-street, he gave for a toast, 
** May the last of kings be strangled with 
the guts of the last of priests.”—-From 
the evidence of Mr Hunt it also appéared, 
that he had at that dinner acknowledged 
receiving £.500 for procuring the escape of 
two French prisoners from Maidstone. He 
had also tried to get Hunt’s neck into the 
noose, by meeting him in Cheapside, before 
he went to Spa-fivlds on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, and informing him that the meeting 
was over, and the Tower already taken ; 
ey urging him to drive thither in his tan- 


Written placards were distributed in the 
hall on one of the days of the trial, contain- 
ing infammatory sentences of the following 
horrid nature :—-** Britons, be free, a few 
Bellinghams is wanted.” ‘* Britons, arise, 
no poverty in our plentiful country.” Some 
of these were handed to the bench. and the 
sheriff was cautioned to take cure of the 
peace. The distributor was not discovered. 
No breach of the peace occurred during any 
part of the trial. 

Yesterday W. Curr and W. Holl, who 
were apprehended some time since in Lon- 
don on charges of high treason, were con- 
veyed from the House of Correction to the 
Secretary of State’s office for the Home De- 
partment ; together with S. Casey and G. 
Brittell, who were apprehended at Graves- 
end, in company with Thistlewood, when 
he was about to embark for America; also 
a man named Moggeridge, from Tothil- 
fields bridewell. They all underwent exa- 
minations, after which they were discharged 
out of custody. In the evening, Mr Kenne, 
the tailor, who has been confined in the 
Tower some time, onacharge of high treason, 
was also discharged from his confinement. 

June 21. Riots in Ireland.— Alarming dis- 
turbances, not arising from political causes, 
but from the scarcity and dearness of pro- 
visions, have for some time prevailed in 
Ireland. At Limerick, Cork, Kerry, Wa- 
terford, and various other places, riotous 
mobs have attacked the vessels and stores 
of the corn and potatoe merchants, and have 
carried off the contents. Between Navan 
(Meath) and Nobber, sixteen cars of meal, 
escorted by fourteen infantry soldiers, were 
attacked by a mob of five hundred—two of 
whom wére shot dead by the guard, and 
several wounded. At Limerick all the pub- 
lic houses have been shut up. At Cork se- 
veral persons were hurt. Potatoes are 5d. 
per Ib. in Dublin ; and there appears to be 
a real scarcity, which is much aggravated 
by the conduct of the mob. The Lord 
Licutenant has issued a proclamation, re- 
commending to ail masters of families, in 
good circumstances, to leave the articles of 
oatmeal and potatoes entirely to the con- 
sumption of the lower classes ; and to re 
duce as much as possible the allowance of 
oats to horses, stating the determination of 
himself and the privy council to.set the €%- 
ample. In the meantime meetings of the 
rich have been held in various places, where 
liberal subscriptions have been commenced 
for the alleviation, of the sufferings of the 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Thursday, May 22. 


HIS forenoon, the Right Hon. the Earl 

of Errol, his Majesty’s Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland; after holding a levee, proceeded 
from Merchant’s Hall to the High Church, 
to open the Assembly. He was attended 
by a great number of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, and Naval and Military Officers of 
distinction, the streets being lined by de- 
tachments of the 6th dragoon guards and 
the 88th regiment. 

A sermon was preached by the last Mo- 
derator, the Reverend Dr John Cook, Pro. 
fessor of Divinity, St Andrew’s, from Isaiah, 
v. 20. ** Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness ; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter.” After divine 
service, his Grace the Commissioner retired 
to the Assembly-room, when the Members 
proceeded to chuse a Moderator. The Rev. 
Dr Gavin Gibb, minister of St Andrew’s 
Church, Glasgow, was unanimously elected. 

The Prince Kegent’s commission, accom- 
panied with a letter from his Royal High- 
ness to the Assembly, and his Majesty's 
usuel beneficent grant of £.2000, for the 
promoting of religious knowledge in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, was 
then read; after which his Grace the Coimn- 
missioner opened the Assembly with a speech 
from the throne, to which the Moderator 
made a suitable reply. 

A Committee was then appointed to draw 
up an answer to the letter of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 

Dr Cook, the last Moderator, then rose 
to move an address to the Prince Regent. 
The Rev. Doctor particularly adverted to 
the late atrocious attack upon his Royal 
Highness, and those principles which of late 
had been spread through some parts of the 
United Kingdom, by wicked and designing 
men, subversive of the Constitution, as by 
law established, and which struck at the es- 
tablishment of both Church and State. He 
pointed out the necessity of inculcating in- 
to the minds of the people the principles of 
Morality and religion, as the only sound 
support of our free and happy constitution ; 
and concluded by moving, that an humble 
_.“2ess should be presented to his Royal 


Highress, and a Committee appointed to 
present the same. 

This motion was seconded by Dr Nicol, 
and a Committee named accordingly. 

Dr Nicol rose, and, in an appropriate . 
speech, called to the recollection of the As- 
sembly, the long period of time during 
which the late Commissioner, Lord Napier, 
had held that high and dignified office. He 
appealed to every member of the Assembly, 
if, during the fifteen years that highly re- 
spectable nobleman had represented his Ma- 
jesty there, they had not met with the most 
marked attention and kindness, and that on 
every occasion he had proved himself the 
warm and firm friend of the Church of 
Scotland. ile was perfectly aware, that 
any panegyric he could pay would be quite 
unnecessary on a nobleman whose character 
in public and private was so well known to 
all his countrymen. After some further 
observations, the Reverend Doctor conclu- 
ded by moving, that the Moderator be di- 
rected, in name of the Assembly, to write 
a respectful letter to Lord Napier, expres- 
sive of the high sense entertained by the 
Assembly of his Lordship’s important ser- 
vices to the Church, while be filled that ele. 
vated office, and sympathising with him on 
account of his present indisposition. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, in se- 
conding the motion, paid a warm tribute 
to the character of Lord Napier. 

The motion was unanimously agrced to. 


Friday, May 23. 


The following Gentlemen were appoint- 
ed to preach before his Grace, viz.—The 
Rev. Dr John Gilchrist, of Greenock, on 
Sunday forenoon, and the Rev. David Dick- 
son, jun. of St Cuthbert’s, in the afternoon. 
And on Sunday se’ennight, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Lockhart Simpson, of Kirknewton, 
in the forenoon, and the Rev. John Smith, 
of Bathgate, in the afternoon. 


Saturday, May 24. 


The Assembly met at twelve o'clock, 
when drafts of an answer to the Prince Re- 
gent, and an Address to his Royal High- 
ness, were produced by the Committee 
which had been appointed for that purpose. 
These being read by the Clerk, were unani- 
mously agreed to. Cupies were afterwards 
written eut, signed by the Moderator, and 

pre- 
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presented to his Grace the Commissioner, 
to be forwarded to the Prince Regent. 

The Committee appointed to revise com- 
missions then presented their report, when 
a number of commissions were rejected, a- 
mong others, that from the city of Glasgow, 
in favour of John Connel, Esq. on account 
ef an informality. 

Monday, May 26. 


A letter from Lord Hardwick to the Mo- 

derator was laid before the Assembly, re- 

_ questing that Venerable House to afford 
him all the information they could furnish 
as a collective body in regard to the poor 
Jaws and the management of the poor in 
Scotland. After some observations by Sir 
G. 8. Mackenzie, Dr Nicol, and Sir H. 
Moncrieff, this subject was referred to a 
committee. 

After this came before the House, cer- 
tain proceedings of the Presbytery of Bre- 
chin and the Magistrates of Montrose, re- 
specting the right of the Presbytery to visit 
and examine the parochial and other schools 
of the Burgh of Montrose, and all others 
within their bounds, the right of which the 
Magistrates seemed unwilling to allow. 
‘The Rev. Mr Burns of Dunn entered intoa 
long and minute but eandid discussion of 
the subject, to which James Gibson, Esq. 
member for that burgh, made a learned 
and able reply ; with which the House seem- 
ed fully satisfied, and came to the following 
decision The General Assembly ap- 
prove of the firmness and propriety with 
which the Presbytery of Brechin have as- 
serted their indubitable right to examine 
schools cf every description within their 
bounds; but in respect to what has been 
stated by the Elder from the burgh of Mon- 
trose, in name of the Magistrates and Coun- 
cil, that they were sensible of their past er- 
ror, and will give no opposition in future to 
the exercise of this right, the Assembly 
judge it unnecessary to take any other steps 
in this matter: at the same time, they re- 
commend it to the members of that and of 
all the other Presbyteries of this church, to 
continue their vigilance in attending to the 
different schools within their bounds; and 
the Assembly enjoin*their Cierks to see that 
this judgment be inserted among the print- 
ed Acts of the Assembly.” 


Tuesday, May 27. 


Overtures from the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr, and Presbytery of Ayr, for ap- 
pointing a day of thanksgiving for the bies- 
sings of the Reformation, were read. The 
General Assembly, after hearing several 
amembers of the Synod, agreed, that though 
they agree and approve of the spirit of the 
motion, they judge it unneecssary at pre- 
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Sent to make any appointment upon the 
subject, leaving it to the ministers of the 
Church, in their own time and way, to con- 
tinue to impress upon their hearers a just 
sense of the invaluable blessings which they 
have derived from the Reformation. 

Overtures from the Synod-of Glasgow 
and Ayr, and from the Synod of Merse and 
Tiviotdale, anent the registration of births, 
&c. were referred to a committee. An over- 
ture from the Synod of Moray respecting 
the fiars of grain, was also referred to a 
committee. 


Wednesday, May 28. 


The overture relating to the union of of- 
fices was read, and it appearing that 55 
Presbyteries approved of it, the Assembly 
therefore enacted it as a law of the Church. 

A petition from Mr John Menzies, a 
member of the Presbytery of Zetland, was 
read, complaining against a sentence of that 
Presbytery, for changing the place of meet- 
ing from Lerwick to Grobesness; and also 
complaining of an election of members for 
the General Assembly which had taken place 
at the latter place, and to sustain the elec- 
tion that took place at Lerwick. Mr Men- 
zies appeared for himself, and Mr Henry 
Cockburn as his counse!; and Mr Francis 
Jeffrey for the Presbytery. Parties being 
fully heard, the General Assembly, without 
a vote, sustained the complaint, and found 
that the election that took place at Lerwick 
was regular, and ordered the other commis- 
sioners names who were elected at Grobes- 
ness to be expunged from the roll. 


Thursday, May 29. 


The Assembly had transmitted to them 
from their Committee of Bills, the petition 
of Mr John Shicls, minister of Westru- 
ther, Dr Douglas, minister of Galashiels, 
and Mr John Thomson, minister of Max- 
ton, complainers, against a sentence of the 
Synod of Merse and Teviotdale of the 22d 
April last, rescinding @ sentence of the said 
Synod, and restoring Mr John Campbell, 
minister of Selkirk, to his judicial powers.— 
Parties being caHed in, compeared for the 
complainers, Mr Shiels and Dr Douglas; 
Mr Campbell for himself ; and for the Synod, 
Mr Lundie, at Kelso; ‘Mr Morrison, at 
Morebattle ; Mr Craw, at St Boswell’s; Mr 
Hunter, at Swinton ; and Mr Richmond, at 
South Dean. i 

Parties being fully heard and removed, 
after reasoning, the General Assembly un- 
animously agreed to sustain the complaint, 
and reyise the judgment complained of, as 
incompetent and highly irregular, in so far 
as it appoints the minute of a preceding 
meeting to be erased from the records ; but 
they approve of the conduct: of phe 
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in restoring Mr Campbell to the exercise of 
his judicial powers, and recommend to the 
Synod of Merse and Teviotdale to exercise 
their undoubted right of enforcing the at- 
tendance of their members with lenity and 
discretion, so as not to hurt the usefulness, 
nor injure a brother. 
Friday, May 30. 

The report of the trustees of the widows’ 
fund was presented by Sir H. Moncreiff, 
collector of said fund, and ordered to lie on 
the table till to-morrow. It was moved 
and unanimously agreed to, that the thanks 
of the Assembly be given to Sir H. Mon- 
crieff, for the fidelity, zeal, and tenderness, 
with which he has uniformly discharged 
the duties of his office. 

An overture from the Synod of Aberdeen, 
regarding the Presbyterian Church of Ca- 
nada, was presented and read, together 
with extracts of the proceedings of a Com- 
mittee, as well as the Kirk Session of said 
church, respecting the appointment of an 
assistant and successor to their present mi- 
nister.—The General Assembly expressed 
their satisfaction at the desire of the con- 
gregation of Pres sbyterians at Montreal to 
be considered as in full communion with 
them, and that they should have called to 
dispense the ordinances of religion, a mini- 
ster who has been licenced and ordained by 
the national established church of Scotland ; 
and the Assembly, at same time declare, 
that so long as that congregation continues 
to elect pastors thus qualified, its members 
shall be regarded as in full communion with 
the church. ‘ 

Saturday, May 31. 

The Assembly appointed their commis- 
sion, with instructions, and added thereto 
Dr Hugh Meiklejohn, in place of the Mode- 
rator, and John Connel, Esq. advocate, from 
the city of Glasgow, Robert Whigham, Esq. 
from the burgh of Forfar, and Sir Trafford 
Campbell of Asknish, Kt. from the burgh 
of Inverary, whose commissions had been 
rejected, on account of informality ; but ex- 
¢epted those who were returned by the 
Meeting of ministers of the Presbytery of 
Zetiand, which was held at Grobesness, 
calling itself a ineeting of that Presbytery. 

A petition was presented from Dr James 
Bryce, Presbyterian minister of Calcutta, 
praying the Assembly to remove the in- 
junction laid on their chaplains in India by 
the Rev. the Presbytery of Edinburgh, da- 
ted 27th March 1816, and to favour the 
petitioner with such other advice or instruc- 
tions as to them in their great wisdom 
might seem meet; as also a petition from 
Dr Thomas M‘Knight,. clerk of that Pres- 
bytery.—-Both these petitions baving been 
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read, together with an extract from the 
minutes of the Presbytery on the subject of 
Dr Bryce’s petition, and Francis Jeffrey, 
Esq. advocate, being heard in support of 
Dr Bryce’s petition, and Dr Inglis, a mew. 
ber of the Presbytery, in support of their 
procedure, the Assembly find, that no blarre 
whatever can be imputed to the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, who have acted according to 
the best of their judgment, in circumstan- 
ces of peculiar, difficulty and delicacy ; but 
see no reason why Dr Bryce should not be 
permitted to solemnize marriages, when 
called upon to do so in the ordinary exer- 
cise of his ministerial duty; and therefore 
do remove the injunction of the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh upon that subject, satisfied 
that in this, and every guestion connected 
with civil rights, he will conduct himself, 
as he is hereby required to do, with that 
perfect respect and deference toward the lo- 
cal authorities to which they are entitled, © 
and which are in a particular manner due 
to the Most Noble the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, the Governor-General of India, for the 
countenance and protection offered by his 
Excellency to this branch of the Church of 
Scotland ; and the Assembly farther resulve 
to appoint a Committee to draw up a re- 
spectful memorial to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and to cortespond with that Honour- 
able Court on this important subject. 


Monday, June 2. 


The Procurator having reported the state 
of the funds of the Church, the Assembly 
approved highly of the cenduct of the Pro- 
curator, in regard to its management, and 
appointed a Committee to advise with and 
direct him in the future management of 
said funds; and the Assembly renewed 
their former recommendation given to Pres- 
byteries upon that subject, and enjoined 
their clerks to transmit the same to the dil- 
ferent Presbyteries of the Church. 

The report of the Committee on parish 
registers having been read, the Committee 
were required to communicate with the 
Lord Advocate on that subject, and were 
authorised to take the necessary steps tu 
procure a Icgislative enactment for carrying 
into execution the measure recommended in 
the report. 

The report of the Committee on the Ear! 


of Hardwick’s letter having been read, the 


Assembly highly approved of the diligence 
of their Committee, and directed the Mo- 
derator to transmit the same as his answer 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hard - 
wick ; and the Moderator having commu- 
nicated a letter he had that day received 
from the Right Honourable Mr Sturges 
Bourne, 
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Bourne, Chairman of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, requesting the same ine 
formation which the Earl of Hardwick had 
desired, the Assembly directed the Modera- 
tor to transmit a copy of the report as his 
answer. 

The Committee of Bills transmitted to 
the Assembly the petition of the Rev. Mr 
Fraser, appellant, against a sentence of the 
Synod vt Lothian and Tweeddale, of the 
12th May, affirming a sentence of the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, of 30th April, respect- 
ing the prayer of a petition to have him in- 
troduced as aSsistant and successor to Mr 
Robertson, minister of Leith-Wynd chapel 
of Ease, and prohibiting Mr Robertson from 
employing him in performing ministerial 
duties in said chapel. The minutes of the 
Presbytery, narrating their procedure in 
this cause having been read, together with 
other documents which hed been before the 
Presbytery ; parties being called, Mr Fraser 
appeared for himself, and Francis Jeffrey, 
Esq. as his Counsel; and the Reverend Dr 
Inglis, Dr Fleming, and Mr Andrew Thom- 
son, for the Presbytery; and they having 
been fully heard, the Assembly unanimous- 
ly agreed to dismiss the appeal, and affirm 
the sentence of the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale. 

His Grace the Commissioner then made 
an elegant speech from the Throue, and dis- 
solved the Assembly, ia the name of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on be- 
half of his Majesty. The Moderator then 
dissolved the Assembly in the usual form, 

The next General Assembly will meet 
on Thursday the 21st May 18158. 

There has been less business before the 
General Assembly this year than we ever 
remember. Every question has been argu- 
ed and agreed to with the greatest cordia- 
lity and unanimity. No division has taken 
place—a singular circumstance in ourChurch 
Courts. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
Monday May 26. 


The Court proceeded to cons‘der the mi- 
nutes in the case of William Edgar; and af- 
ter hearing counsel on both sides, the judges 
delivered their opinions. Lords Justice 
Clerk, Hermand, and Pitmilly remaining of 
the same judgment, that they had stated 
when the case was last before the Court, 
namely, that the objections then made 


eught to be repetied. Jord Reston confess- 


ed that he had come over to the same opi- 
nion ; but Lord Gillies stili thought as for+ 
inérly, that the service of the second indict- 
ment did not do away the first, and that 
she prisoner had a right to insist on the 


public prosecutor going on with the first 
indictment. This being only one of a mi« 
nority, the Court repelled the objection, and 
appointed the trial to take place next Mon- 
day. 

The Court then procecded to the trial of 
the Rev. Neil Douglas, of Glasgow, accused 
of sedition, a full detail of which will be 
found at p. 417 of this Number. 


Monday, June 2. 


Edgar’s trial was postponed, and the 
Court proceeded to that of Andrew M‘Kin- 
ley, cotton-spinner in Glasgow, presently a 
prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, also accused 
of administering unjawful oaths. Mr Cran- 
stoun, Mr-Grant, and Mr Clerk, were heard 
against the relevancy of the libel, and Mr 
Drummond in support of it. The Lord 
Justice Clerk stated, that an objection had 
occurred to the Court, which had been 
overlooked by the prisoner’s Counsel; it 
related to a difference in the conclusion of 
the indictment from the fact stated in the 
major proposition—the one stating the oath 
actually to bind the person taking it to com- 
mit treason; the other in the words of the 
act purporting and intending only to bind 
to commit treason. The Judges were una- 
nimously of opinion that the objections 
that had been made to the libel ought to 
be discussed in informations to be lodged 
within three weeks. The Lord Advocate 
then deserted the diet against the prisoner, 
and intimated his intention of indicting him 
anew upon another (third) indictment. The 
pannel was committed upon a new warrant. 
The Lord Justice Clerk afterwards stated, 
that the Court would consider themselves 
as bound to construe the oath according to 
the common acceptation of the words—they 
were not called upon to say, by the Act of 
Parliament, whether it bound the party 
taking it to commit treason, but whether it 
purported or intended so to bind. 


CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT—LORDS PITMILLY 
AND RLSTON. 


Perth, April 16 and 18. 

Alexander Scrimgeour and James Mac- 
kie, accused of repeated acts of theft, were 
outlawed for non-appearance. 

The dict was called against Charles Wal- 
ker, James Ewans, and John Foggo ; char- 
ged with assault. The advocate-depute de- 
serted the diet pro loco el tempore as to Fog- 
go aud Ewans; who, on a warrant being 
granted for their recommitment, were ad- 
mitted to bail.—Walker having failed to ap- 


pear, was outlawed. 


Margaret Bain, accused of stealing, ~~ 
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ed guilty, and was sentenctd to four months 
imprisonment. 

George Archer, indicted for breaking in- 
toa shop in Dundee, and carrying off a 
quantity of yarn, &c. pleaded guilty, and 
was sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. 


James Loudon, shoemaker, and James — 


Stein, labourer, were found guilty of an as- 
sault on Henry Esden and Duncan Stewart, 
and were sentenced to nine months impri- 
sonment, and to find caution to keep the 
peace for three years. 

James Stewart, alias Gellatly, John Mac- 
lean, George Ross, and John Stewart, accu- 
sed of assaulting John M‘Intosh, sheep- 
drover, Badenoch, and robbing him of 
£.8: 12s; and also of assaulting David 
Spence, and robbing him of ls. pleaded guilty 
to the robbery of M‘Intosh, but not guilty 
as to Spence. The libel was restricted, and 
they were sentenced to 14 years transpor- 
tation. 

The diets against Walter Graham, for as- 
sault and robbery, and Janet Maxwell, for 
theft and housebreaking, were deserted pro 
loco et tempore, and they were recommitted 
to prison. 

Hugh Noble, alias Innes, and James Mil- 
ler, alias Hugh Cameron, were indicted for 
three different acts of theft. After exa- 
mining several witnesses, the pannels plead- 
ed guilty ; and the libel being restricted, 
they were sentenced to be transported for 
14 years. 

Ann Brown, alias Macdonald, accused of 
stealing and reset of theft, was, on her own 
confession, found Guilty of the latter crime, 
and was sentenced to be imprisoned in Perth 
jail for twelve months. 

Jean Macdonald, alias Pedan, alia: Dun- 
lop; James Dunlop, her husband; Helen 
Hughes, alias Henderson ; and John Hughes, 
her son, were tried for stealing cloth from 
two shops in Perth, and for reset of theft. 
The jury were enclosed, and next morning 
returned a verdict, finding, by a plurality 
of voices, James Dunlop Guilty of both 
crimes, and Jean Macdonald and John 
Hughes Guilty of reset of theft. James Dun- 
lop was sentenced to be transported for 14 
years, and the other two fur seven years. 
Helen Hughes was acquitted. 

Thomas Eason, for assaulting and stab- 
bing George Thomson, in a scuffle near 
Perth, was found Guilty, and was senten- 
ced to be imprisoned in Perth jail for six 
months. 

Aberdeen, April 22, 23, and 24. 

The first case which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Court was that of James Taylor, 
John Gordon, and George Pirie, apprenti- 
ees to Mr John Gordon, surgeon in Keith, 

June 1817. 
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accused of violating the sepulchres of the 
dead. The pannels, who were all young 
men, pleaded guilty to the charge ; and a jury 
having been impanneled, found them guilty, 
in terms of their own confession; but on 
account of their youth and other circum- 
stances, unanimously recommended them 
to the clemency of the Court. Sentenced 
to be imprisoned for four months in the jail 
of Banff. 

Alexander M‘Clean, alias M‘Lennan, ac- 
cused of three separate acts of shop break- 
ing and theft, or reset of theft. This trial 
excited some interest, from the circumstance 
of three of the pannel’s reputed accompli- 
ces, as well as a woman with whom he co- 
habited as his wife, being adduced on the 
part of the prosecution. One of these wit- 
nesses, John Melvin, in the course of his 
examination, betrayed such gross prevarica- 
tion and concealment of the truth, that the 
Court ordered him back to jail, as guilty of 
perjury. He had not long been in custody, 
however, before it was intimated to the 
Court, that he was desirous and ready to 
tell the truth ; when he was called back and 
re-examined, His evidence, however, with 
that of his associates in guilt, was of such 
a nature that little faith could be placed in 
it. The jury found the pannel Guilty of 
receiving certain articles stolen from the 
shop of Daniel Gray, druggist, knowing 
them to be stolen; and the charge of break- 
ing into the shop of William Smith grocer, 
not proven. Sentenced to transportation be- 
yond seas for 14 years. 

Thomas Christie, accused of theft, aggra- 
vated by breaking open lock-fast places, 
was found guilty upon his own confession, 
and sentenced to confinement and hard 
labour in Bridewell of Aberdeen for 18 
months. 

Christian Wishart and Isobel Anderson 
were then severally tried for theft. They 
both pleaded Guilty, and were sentenced, 
the former to nine months imprisonment in 
the tolbooth of Stonehaven, and the latter 
to 18 months imprisonment and hard la- 
bour in Bridewell of Aberdeen. 

Alexander Harrows, alias Harras, and 
George Watt, accused of robbing William 
Robertson, a road-maker, by abstracting 
£.23 from his pocket-book, were found 
Guilty, and sentenced to be transported for 
seven years. 

John Gibb, sen. farmer at Nether Ban- 
chory, accused of assault, was, after a short 
trial, found Not Guiliy, and dismissed from 
the bar. 

Charles Stewart, alias Cowper, alias John 
M‘Pherson, alias James M‘Pherson, was 
found Guilty, on his own confession, of an 
assault on an excise officer, and sentenced 
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to six months imprisonment in Aberdeen 
jail. 
John Smith, David Watt, and John Rit- 
chie, likewise accused of assaulting and de- 
forcing revenue officers, were called to the 
bar. Ritchie having failed to appear, had 


sentence of fugitation passed upon him ; 


Smith and Watt pleaded Guilty, and were 
Sentenced to six months imprisonment in 
the tolbooth of Aberdeen. 

John Robertson, from Banff, accused of 
breaking into the shop of Messrs John Chal- 
mers and Co. Banff, and stealing a number 
of valuable articles, was found Guilty on the 
clearest evidence. He was sentenced to be 
hanged on the Gth of June. He is a very 
young man.—Since respited. 

Janet Reid, accused of murdering an in- 
fant, was tried with shut doors. The Jury 
found the charge not proven, and she was 
dismissed, after a severe admonition from 
Lord Reston. 

John Clark, jun. diker at Nether Ruth- 
ven, and John Coutts, labourer there, were 
accused of the culpable homicide of the now 
deceased John Clark, lately farmer at Wes- 
ter Knowhead in the parish of Tarland, or 
of assaulting and beating the deceased to 
the great effusion of his blood. A number 
of witnesses were examined, both for the 
Crown and the pannels. The Jury having 
retired for a few minutes, returned with a 
verdict, finding the pannels Guilty actors art 
and part of the assault libelled ; but in re- 
spect it was-unpremeditated and slight, they 
recommended the pannels to the lenity of 
the Court. The Court stated that they were 
so far influenced by the Jury’s recommen- 
dation, and sentenced the pannels to three 
months imprisonment. 

Inverness, April 29 and 30. 

John Petrie, accused of housebreaking 
and theft, was brought to the bar, and, on 
the motion of the Advocate-Depute, the 
diet was deserted pro /oco et tempore, and 
the pannel recommitted on a new warrant. 

Barbara Mackay was next brought to the 
bar, accused. of housebreaking and theft, 
and being found Guilty, after a most im- 
pressive and feeling address by Lord Pit- 
milly, she was sentenced to be confined in 
the jail of Inverness until the 13th day of 
June next, and to be then, taken to the 
common place of execution, and hanged.— 
Since respited. 

Sentence of outlawry was then pronoun- 
ced, for non-appearance, against John For- 
bes, Fochabers, accused of an assault on 
one of his Majesty’s lieges. . 

Robt. Dempster, late merchant in Nairn, 
was next put to the bar, accused of beating 
and assaulting Mr Robert Bain, writer in 
Elgin, in the house of Mrs Maclean, vint- 


ner in Forres, on 15th January, to the ef- 
fusion of his blood and danger of bis life, 
without provocation. The pannel having 
pleated Guilty, the Jury returned a verdict, 
finding him Guilty in terms of his own con- 
fession, and he was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in the tolbooth of Elgin (that 
of Nairn being deemed insufticient,) and to 
find security to keep the peate for three 
years thereafter, under a penalty of £.100. 
John Strachan, brought to the bar, ac- 
cused of five different acts of theft, in the 
town and neighbourhood of Inverness, plead- 
ed Guilty; the Jury found a verdict of 
Guilty, in terms of his own confession, and 
the public prosecutor having restricted the 
libel to an arbitrary punishment, he was sen- 
tenced to 14 years transportation beyond seas, 
William Fraser, alias Mackenzie, and his 
son Simon Fraser, were indicted for theft, 
and reset of theft, but the latter not ap- 
pearing, he was outlawed. William Fra- 
ser was found Guilty; and, after some sa- 
lutary admonitions as to his future conduct, 
the prisdner was sentenced to three months 
imprisonment in the jail of Inverness. 
James Chisholm and Roderick Cameron 
were brought to the bar, charged with as- 
saulting and deforcing revenue officers ; and 
having pleaded Not Guilty, a proof was led. 
Three officers, Duncan M‘Laren, Donald 
Kennedy, and Donald Mackay, being seve- 
rally examined, had gone, on the evening 
of the 6th of March last, to Tomnahurich 
street, in consequence of information that 
smuggled whisky had been taken in from 
Strathglass, and lodged in a tippling-house 
there. While M‘Laren searched the house, 
the other two officers kept watch without, 
and saw five or six men, one of whom had 


‘an anker on his back. Kennedy made a le- 


gal seizure of the anker, but was attacked 
by the men with sticks and stones, among 
whom were both the prisoners, and Came- 
ron, a principal in the assault; the man 
with the anker escaped, and Chisholm was 
made prisoner, and lodged in jail by the 
officers. The officers returned in about an 
hour, accompanied by three others, seized 
the whisky, and with difficulty made Came- 
ron prisoner. The evidence was summed 
up by Lord Pitmilly, and the Jury return- 
ed a verdict, finding the pannels Guilty of 
the crimes libelled. The pannels were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the jail of Inver- 
ness for six months, and to find security to 
keep the peace for three years, under the 
penalty of £.30 each, which the Court de- 
sired should be considered as a lenient pu- 
nishment for the crime of deforcement. 
John Ross, tenant in Claggin, parish of 
Rogart, ard county of Sutherland, accused 
of stealing, from the farm of Rhine, two 
sheep, 
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sheep, the property of D. Gilchrist, Esq, of 
Uspisdale, was brought to the bar, and 
pleaded ** Not Guilly.” A Jury having 
been impannelled, and as the Depute Ad- 
vocate was proceeding with the examina- 
tion of witnesses, the pannel retracted his 
denial, and pleaded Guilty, and he was sen- 
senced to transportation beyond seas for the 
space of fourteea years. 

Helen Stewart, charged with four differ- 
ent acts of theft, or reset of stolen goods, 
was found Guilty, and sentenced to seven 
years transportation beyond seas. The pan- 
nel manifested the most obdyrate indiifer- 
eace during the trial; but now screamed 
out, when the clerk read her sentence ; she 
was heard to say ** Pll not go, and be d—d 
fo them,” with several other most impro- 
per and audacious expressions. 


BURGH OF MONTROSE. 


On Saturday 14th June a question high- 
iy interesting to the burghs of Scotland, 
was decided in the Court of Session. By 
this decision the burgh of Montrose has, 
for the present, ‘lost its political rights and 
privileges. For some years past, the mode 
of electing the magistrates and council, as 
it had obtained by marking the votes by 
scores, was thought to be attended with 
many inconveniences and disadvantages; 
and at the annual election at Michaelmas 
1815, it was resolved, that in place of the 
former practice, the election of the provost 
and new coyncillors should be by ballot, 
each member being voted for seriatim ; the 
same method was adopted at the election at 
Michaelmas last. Soon after the election, 
several constituent members of the council 
of the preceding year, presented a petition 
and complaint to the Court, founded on the 
differents acts of Parliament respecting elec- 
tions, and praying their lordships to find 
the late election of magistrates and council 
of Moutrose null and void, and contrary to 
law. The magistrates in office defended 


their election on various grounds; in par- 


ticular, that the complainers bad no right 
or title to complain ; that they had acquies- 
ced in the mode of election at the time; 
that they were themselves elected the pre- 
ceding year by the same mode they now 
challenged; and, at all events, the election 
could not be set aside, even supposing the 
use of the ballot to be found an illegal mode 
of election, there being a legal majority of 
magistrates and council continued ex officiis, 
independent of the numbers elected by bal- 
lot. Very able and ingenious arguments 
were used on both sides. But the judges 
were of opinion that the use of the ballot 
was illegal, and therefore their lordships 
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unanimously reduced and set aside the elec- 
tion. 

The magistrates have acquicsced in the 
interlocutor of the Court, and their func- 
tions are therefore_at an end. Very little 
inconvenience, however, is likely to arise to 
the inhabitants from this decision, as an ap- 
plication was immediately made to the 
Court, to appoint proper persons to give in- 
feftment within burgh, and to take charge 
of the revenue and patrimonial interests of 
the town ; and a petition being presented to 
the sheriff-depute, to grant a substitution of 
power to a fit person, in the meantime, he 
has appointed Charles Barclay, Esq. his 
substitute, within the burgh and its liber- 
ties; and prompt measures have also been 
taken to prepare a petition to the Prince 
Regent, to issue a warrant for a new elec- 
tion of magistrates and council. 

At a very full meeting of the inhabitants, © 
called for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the steps that seem proper to be 
adopted at the present crisis, Mr Barclay 
was called to the chair, and the business of 
the meeting being concluded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr Barclay, for his steady and 
upright conduct, and the interest he has ta- 
ken in the welfare of the town and its in- 
habitants during the time he filled the office 
of chief magistrate, was moved and carried 
by acclamation. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


May 17. Fatal accident.—Wednesday, a- 
bout mid-day, as Duncan Ferguson, a sla- 
ter, was repairing a chimney top in Bridge- 
gate, Glasgow, he missed his hold, fell to 
the ground, and was killed. The poor man 
alighted upon the shoulders of a woman, 
who was passing by at the time, but it is 
supposed he was dead before he came to 
the ground, having in the fal! struck his 
head violently on the corner of one of the 
steps leading to the roof. The woman was 
knocked down, and dangerously hurt. 

22. Juvenile depravity.—A deplorable in- 
stance of juvenile depravity was exhibited 
in the Police Court, Edinburgh, on Monday 
last. Three boys, all belonging to Leith, 
and none of them apparently above twelve 
years of age, were accused, and found guiJ- 
ty of robbing a till of a shop in the Cow- 
gate, while the proprietor had stepped into 
the back apartment.—It is a practice for 
these boys to prowl about shop windows, 
and when they see the inmates go back- 
wards, to creep in on all fours round the 
counter and empty the till. Shopkeepers 
should, therefore, be upon their guard. One 
of the boys, upon being asked how often he 
had been in Bridewell, answered, “* I dinna 

mind ;” 
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mind ;” but, upon looking to the record, it 
appeared he had been six times for petty 
acts of theft. 

Montrose, May 23.—Golfing.—On Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, the 
best of seventy-eight holes were played for, 
on our golf course, by Capt. Bertram, and 
Mr Marshall of Aberdeen.—Considerable 
bets were depending upon the match, which 
was well contested, and won by the former 
by two holes. Seventy-seven holes were 
holed at 386 strokes, which, considering the 
difficulty of the ground played over, was 
reckoned capital play. It may, perhaps, be 
proper to notice the success of each day's 
play : on the first day Mr Marshal gained 
eight holes—on the second one; so that 
Captain Bertram, although starting on the 
third day under the peculiar disadvantage 
of being nine holes minus, and only twenty- 


_ six holes to play, gained at the conclusion 


of the match, and that too successively 
eight holes upon his adversary, Mr Mar- 
shall. This, in the judgment of every gol- 
fer, must establish Captain Bertram’s repu- 
tation as a first-rate player at this most ex- 
cellent, innocent, and healthful amusement. 
Our golf course is now to be extended to 
the south-east, and when completed will be 
one of the finest and most extensive in Scot- 
land. 

26. Improvements in Edinburgh.—The 
key stone of the magnificent arch of the Re- 


gent bridge, over the low Calton, was fix- 


ed in on Saturday night, at half-past nine 
o'clock. 

26. Fatal oceurrence.--On Thursday night, 
as several farmers were returning from a 
roup at Hallmyre, one of them, Mr Stead- 
man ef Boghall, who was a little in ad- 
vance, had reached the bridge at Penny- 
cuick, when his horse started suddenly, and 
leapt with its rider clear over the bridge in- 
to the Esk, a height of nearly 40 feet. The 
bottom is rocky, and the water not being 
high, the gentleman was dreadfully bruised ; 


he was discovered soon after by his com-. 


panions, with his back and thigh bone bro- 
ken, and was carried to Dodd’s inn, where 
he died a few days afterwards. It is re- 
markable, that the horse was scarcely hurt. 

29. Anniversary of Mr Pitt,—Wednes- 
day being the anniversary of the birth.day 
of the late Right Hon. William Pitt, the 
Pitt Club of Scoiland held their annual din- 
ner in George Street Assembly Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, the Right Hon. the Earl of Hope- 
toun, K. G. C, B, in the chair (in absence 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, who was unable 
to attend.) There were nearly 400 noble- 
men and gentlemen present. The day was 
also celebrated, by a numerous company 
of the Pitt Club of Glasgow, and in Lon- 


don, Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
many other places in England, Scotland; 
and Ireland. 

29, Funeral of a Highland Chieftain. 
The Chisholm’s funeral, which took place 
on Friday the 16th inst. was conducted 
with a degree of splendour which rivalled 
the usage of ancient times in the last tri- 
bute of homage and respect to the remains 
of deceased chiefs. Invitations were very 
general throughout this and the neighbour- 
ing counties, and near 240 guests sat down 
to a sumptuous entertainment, provided by 
Mr Cant at Beauly. The commonalty, of 
whom a very large assemblage were in at- 
tendance, had not been forgotten; eight 
bolls of oatmeal, baked into bread, ample 
quantities of cheese, and 20 ankers of whis- 
ky, were distributed among them}; not sa- 
tisfied, however, with this liberal supply, 
they made free with Mr Cant’s stores of 
wines, and other liquors, and we regret to 
understand, that a man and two women 
died of the effects of intoxication. Many 
battles, with sticks, and fists, and stones, 
were fought, ahd many cracked crowns 


“were given and received, but beyond the 


foregoing melancholy instances, we believe 
no farther fatal effects ensued ; various de- 
predations, however, were committed, and, 
amongst others, some of the riders, we un- 
derstand, discovered next morning that they 
had come home without their saddle flaps, 
the well dressed leather of which, it had 
been discovered, would make superior brogue 
soles.—IJnverness Journal. 

31. Execution. — Wednesday, William 
M‘Kay, convicted of issuing a guinea note 
of the Greenock Bank Company, at the 
Point House, Govan Ferry, was hanged in 
front of the new jail of Glasgow. He was 
a native of Ireland, and his parents at pre- 
sent reside at Carrickfergus. He was bred 
a stocking-maker, and for a number of years 
occupied a shop in Bridgegate Street, Glas- 
gow, as a broker; but left it: about a year 
ago to travel as a hawker. He was a fine- 
looking man, with an intelligent counte- 
nance, about five feet nine inches high, and 
well-proportioned, and was 31 years of age. 
He behaved with becoming fortitude and 
resignation. 

31.—A man dropped down on Bridge- 
street, Inverness, last week, quite exhaust- 
ed from want of food. A gentleman who 
happened to be near, on inquiring into his 
circumstances, found that he was a ship 
captain from Charleston, America, and had 
been shipwrecked on the coast of Ireland. 
The gentleman in a short time collected a 
sum for his aid, which he thought too 
much, and would only accept of the half; 


the remainder was given to the soup kitchen. 
June 
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June 2. George Heriot.—The anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Heriot was this 
day celebrated in the usual mmanner. The 
boys belonging to the Hospitals; those of 
Watson’s, and the girls of the Merchants’ 
and Trades’ Hospitals, attended the New 
Greyfriars Church, in the forenoon, where 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr In- 
glis, one of the ministers of this city, at 
which the Magistrates and Council, and the 
Governors of Heriot’s Hospital were pre 
sent. The effigy of George Heriot was, as 
usual, decorated with flowers. 

5. Shocking barbarity.—On Tuesday a fa- 
tal occurrence took place in the New Town, 
Edinburgh, resulting from the barbarous 
practice of sending little boys up chimnies 
for the purpose of cleaning them. A boy, 
employed in this manner, ascending, stuck 
fast, and remained in the chimney from 
eleven in the forenoon till seven in the even- 
ing, and was then taken out by fastening 
ropes to his legs and pulling him down by 
brutal strength. He was found quite dead ; 
and his master is in consequence in custody. 

June 13. Thunder storm.—On Tuesday, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, a dread- 
ful storm of thunder and lightning passed 
over Edinburgh, from the westward, uccom- 
panied with torrents of rain and hail; and 
for a shott time it was so dark that candles 
were used in various places.—The storm 
lasted about an hour, during which period 
vivid flashes of lightning and terrific peals 
of thunder followed each other in succes- 
sion, at intervals seldom exceeding a mi- 
nute. The lightning struck the roof of 
Messrs Ballantine and Company’s printing- 
office, north side of Canongate, part of 
which it laid open, and shattered one of the 
chimney tops, but occasioned no serious da- 
mage to the building. The chimney of an 
adjoining property, occupied by Messrs 
Grieve and Scott as a hat manufactory, was 
thrown down at the same time; and in a 
house at Nottingham Place, the lightning 
came in contact with the bell-handle at the 
door, melted a part of the wire, and set the 
bells a-ringing ; a lady in the house was al- 
so thrown on the floor, but sustained no in- 
jury beyond the alarm of the moment. A 
girl sitting near a window in the sessional 
school, Leith Wynd, was so much affected 
on One side of her face, that it is feared she 
will lose the sight of her eyes. A young 
man, a marine belonging to the Ramilies 
flag-ship, was struck down on the road to 
Portobello, and deprived of speech and sight, 
and the power of one side. He was next 
day brought from the Ramilies to the Royal 
Infirmary, and has since recovered his 
speech, and the sight of an eye; and the use 
of his arm and leg. 


The large granary at Lochrin distillery 
was also struck, but was saved by conduc- 
tors. Mr Dodd’s house at Saughton Mains, 
about two miles west from Edinburgh, was 
struck by the lightning; the roof is broke 
in three places; one of the vents is rent a 
considerable way, and otherwise damaged 3; 
in most of the windows the glass is all bro- 
ken, and the wood frame of one completely 
demolished ; in the rooms the plaster was 
torn off the walls, which are all discoloured, 
and the chimney pieces thrown to the op- 
posite side. Shortly after twelve the at- 
mosphere cleared up, when the surround- 
ing heights appeared white with the hail- 
stones, which were unusually large. The 
storm recommenced about four in the after- 
noon, but was neither so violent, or of so 
long duration. The storm was also expe- 
rienced at Perth, Dundee, and Cupar, north- 
ward; and at Kelso, Neweastle, Hull, and 
York, to the south ; but seems to have done 
no serious damage. At Dundee and Cupar, 
the hail did considerable mischief to fruit- 
trees and bushes; the stones which fell at 
the former place are said to have been two 
inches in circumference. 

16. Emigration.--The Helen, Wilson, sail- 
ed from Kirkcaldy on the 20th May, for 
Halifax, with nearly 100 passengers.—Since 
that period the following vessels, with emi- 
grants, have sailed from Leith for British 
America, viz.—Agincourt, Matheson, 200 ; 
Alexander, Henry, 44; Lord Middleton, 
Kerr, 163; and Trafalgar, Mitchell, 73—in 
all, 485—On the 30th May, about 100 me- 
chanics, engaged as settlers on Mr Moodie’s 
estates at the Cape of Good Hope, embark. 
ed at Leith on board the smack Matchless, 
for London. 

Six hundred and seventy.two persons 
have this year emigrated from the port of 
Hull for Canada. 

_ No fewer than 547 persons have this sea- 
son emigrated from the port of Dumfries 
alone, and, we believe, considerably more 
than 100 have sailed from Annan. The 
Nancy, which left the Nith on Tth June, 
with 119 passengers, found on her arrival! at 
the Carse, 34 additional adventurers, wait- 
ing at that place to be taken on board !— 
Dumfries Courier. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


The Horticultural Society of London have 
awarded their medal to Sir G. §. Macken- 
zie, Bart. for his improvement of forcing 
houses, by giving the glass the form of a 


portion of a sphere. An account of this 


improvement, which is considered by that 


eminent horticulturist, T. A. Knight, Esq. 


of great value, is published in the transac- 
tions 
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tions of the Society, and with some farther 
improvements, in the article Horticulture 
of the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. 

Monday May 26th being the annual elec- 
tion of the Convenery of Canongate, the fol. 
Jowing are the members of that body for 
the current year .— 


Mr Jouw STEEL Convener. 


Incorporations, Ust Deacons. 2d Deacons. 
Hammermen, John Steel Geo. Fenwick 
Taylors, Jn. Galloway Wm. Purvis 


Shoemakers, <A. Kinghorn Wm. Morris 
Bakers, T. Littlejon Henry Arnot 
Wright's, Thos. Fieid David Shea 
Weavers, John Miller Geo. Dunbar 
Fleshers, John Tod James Gray 
Barbers, Archd. Geikie Alex. Ross. 


Mr GrorGe DunBar Treasurer. 
JAMES Swan, W. S. clerk. 


Professor Copland having resigned the of- 
fice of Professor of Mathematics in the Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, in consequence 
of having received a presentation from the 
Crown to the Professorship of Natural Phi- 
losophy in said University, the Magistrates 
and Council have unanimously elected Dr 
Robert Hamilton to be Professor of Mathe- 
matics in his room. The Magistrates and 

Council have also unanimously appointed 
Mr John Cruiskshank, preacher of the gos- 
pel, to be assistant and successor to Dr Ha- 
milton, in said office of Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

On the 29th May Dr Macpherson, Pro- 
fessor of Greek, was admitted to the office 
of Sub-Principal in the King’s College and 
University of Aberdeen. 

On the Slst May the Rey. Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. was admitted as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University and King’s 
College of Aberdeen. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gray has present- 
ed the Rev, George Addison, minister of 
Auchterhouse, to the church and parish of 
Liff and Benvie, vacant by the death of the 
iieverend Dr Thomas Constable. | 

Vans Hathorn, Esq. of Garthland, has 

been pleased to appoint Mr James Andere 
son, preacher of the gospel, to the church 
and parish of Stonnykirk, vacant by the 
death of the Rey. Henry Blain, 
- The Magistrates and Town Council of 
Forfar have elected Mr William Clugston 
of Glasgow, preacher, to be minister of that 
town and parish. 

On the 7th April the Rev. Hugh M‘Far- 
jane, M. D. was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, with a view to his taking the 
pastoral charge of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation in New Providence. 

The Town Council of Stirling have pre- 
sented the Rev. George Wright, minister of 


Appointments, Births, and Marriages. 


Markinch, to the first charge of the church 
and parish of Stirling, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Dr Somerville; and the Rev. 
Alex. Small of Stair, to the second charge 
of the church and parish of Stirling, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. John Russel. 
BIRTHS. 

May 5. The Lady of Captain Charles 
Graham, of the Hon. Company’s ship Wil- 
Jiam Pitt, a son. 

12. At Cambray, in France, the Right 
How. Lady James Hay, a daughter. 

17. The Lady of Charles Robertson, Esq. 
younger of Kindeace, Captain 78th High. 
land regiment, a sou. 

20. At Herbertshire House, the Lady of 
Captain John Steadman Christie, a son. 

21. At Duddingstone, Mrs G. Hamiltoy 
Dundas, a daughter. 

28. At Stranraer, Mrs Ross, spouse to 
Captain Ross, of his Majesty’s ship Driver, 
a daughter. 

June 1. At Park House, the Lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, a son. 

2. Ju Queen Street, the Lady of James 
Ker, Esq. younger of Blacksheills, a son. 

4. At Musselburgh, the Lacy of Major 
Dods, late of the Royal Scots, a son. 

11. At London, Lady Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, the Lady of the Hon. J. F. Campbell, 
a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 18. In Jamaica, Michael Benignus 
Clarke, Esq. M. D. Physician General of 
that island, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel Graham, Deputy-Governor 
of St Mawes. 

May 21. At Lady Seaforth’s, Charlotte 
Square, James Alex. Stewart, Esq. of Glas- 
serton, to the Hon, Lady H. Mackenzie, of 
Seaforth. 

27. At Ulverston, in Lancashire, North 
Dalrymple, Esq. Capt. 25th light dragoons, 
second son of the late Sir John Dalrymple, 
Bart. to Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late James Penny, Esq. of Liverpool. 

30. At Mavisbank House, Robert Lock- 
hart, Esq. of Castlehill, to Miss Charlotte 
Mercer, third daughter of Captain William 
Mercer, late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

June 3. At Glasgow, Mr Robt. Drysdale, 
merchant, Glasgow, to Miss Susan Cunning- 
hame, Greenhead. 

4. The Rey. Thomas’ Erskine, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of the late Major Watson, 
of the 65th regiment. 

5. At Broughton Park, near Edinburgh, 
Capt. Robert Clephane, of the royal navy, 
to Anna, daughter of the late Archibald 


Borthwick, Esq. 
un 
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June ll. At Howden, Alex. Cleghorn, 
Esq. Inspector-General of Imports and Ex- 
ports fox Scotland, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Farquharson, [sq. of 
Howden. 


DEATHS. 


April 1. In Sloane Street, London, Capt. 
John Moir, of the 22d regiment. 

20. At his house in Queen Anne Street, 
London, in the 45th year of his age, Colone! 
Mitchell, of the S5lst regiment. This gal- 
Jant officer served several campaigns in the 
Feniusula, under the Duke of Wellington, 
with great credit and distinction, and lastly 
at the memorable battle of Waterloo, where 
he commanded a brigade of infantry. 

23. At Pittodrie, Mrs Grace Knight 
Erskine, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Knight 
Erskine of Pittodrie. 

26. At Rozelle, Dame Lady Hamilton 
Cathcart, of Bourtreehill and Rozelle, aged 
77 years, relict of Sir John Cathcart of 
Cathcart of Carleton. 

— At Vanceiville, Virginia, John Pol- 
lok, Esq. of Logiegreen, W. S. 

27. At Gorton, Mrs Rachael Spottiswoode, 
relict of Archibald Robertson of Bedlay, 
Esq. and daughter of the deceased John 
Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode, Esq. 

30. At Balgillo, aged 22 years, Marga- 
ret, daughter of Captain Matthew Burns, 
of his Majesty’s 84th regiment. 

— At Carluke, the Rev. Ebenezer Daw- 
son, minister of fhe Associate congregation 
there, in the 34th year of his age, and se- 
venth of his ministry. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mr Wm. Gregory, 
merchant, in the 76th year of his age—and 
at Alexandria, in Virginia, March 12th, his 
fourth son, Peter Mallard Gregory, a very 
promising young man, after a short illness, 
in the 2Uth year of his age. 

31. In the 77th year of his age, much and 
justly regretted, Jas. Baird; Esq. of Broom- 
park, formerly of Virginia. 

May 2. At his own house, in St Vincent 
place, Glasgow, in the 50th year of his age, 
Alexander Campbell, Esq. of Stallyards, af- 
ter a short but severe illness, which he sus- 
tained with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion. This Gentleman affords us a plea- 
sant Specimen of the distinction and opu- 
lence with which the exercise of undevia- 
ting and persevering industry, fidelity, and 
integrity, in the creditable pursuits of com- 


- merce is often.crowned, even in this part of 


the united kingdom. Mr Catopbell was 
born in Perthshire, from respectable pa- 
rents, who were connected with some of the 
first families of his name, At an early pe- 
tiod of life he came to Glasgow, where he 


was taken into business by one of his own 
relations. Here he recommended himself 
so much by his obliging deportment, by his 
fidelity, punctuality, and accuracy, that he 
soon rendered himself necessary to his em- 
ployers, and ultimately took the lead in one 
of the most respectable West India concerns 
in the city. His mind seemed to expand 
with his circumstances, and his generous 
and liberal spirit is well known to a nume- 
rous circle of respectable friends and asso- 
ciates, as well as t> the community at large. 
He was most ample and exemplary in his 
charities, and gave encouragement to al! 
those institutions, so ¢reditable to the place 
of his residence, which have for their ob- 
ject the general interests of humanity as 
well as the relief of individual distress. In 
particular, he took a warm interest and a 
fatherly charge of the Highland society, as 
well as of the Gaelic schools, and his me- 
mory will long live in ‘the hearts of the 
members of these institutions. Although 
cut off, almost in the prime of life, he may 
be said to have lived long by the energy 
and activity he displayed in the improve- 
ment of his talents and opportunities ; by 
the good which he has done; and by the 
happy effects which it is to be expected may 
still ensue from his useful Idbours and ex- 
ertions. He has left an amiable wife, and 
a numerous family, with many interesting 
friends and relations, to lament his loss ; and 
he will be long remembered in the society 
to which he belonged as an amiable and 
excellent man, and a most useful and active 
citizen. 

6, At Killenure House, near Athlone, in 
Ireland, the Lady of Major Alex. Murray, 
Cringletie, sincerely lamented by all who 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance; and 
of whose active benevolence the loss will be 
long and severely felt by the poor in her 
neighbourhood, whom she assisted in sick- 
ness and supported in health, and whose 
children she educated in a school instituted 
and maintained at her own expence. 

8. At her father’s house, Somersct Place, 
London, of a rapid consumption, in the 25th 
year of her age, Susan Boone, only daugh- 
ter of John Deas Thomson, Esq. one of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s navy. 

— Suddenly, at Rozelle, James Crich- 
ton, Esq. factor to the Earl of Eglinton, 
and one of the Magistrates of Irvine. 

9. At Longtown, James Walker, Esq. 
Principal Clerk of Session. 

11, At Auldhouse, Peter Murdoch, Esq. 
aged 84. 


-— At Morar-house, Mrs Macdonald of 


Morar. 
13. At Dalry Lane, Mr Wm. Roughead, 
aged 70 years. 
May 
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May 14. At Turin, where she had gone 
for the recovery of her health, Mrs Allan, 
wife of Thos. Allan, Esq. banker in Kdin- 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Biggar, ad- 
vocate. 

15. At his house, Leith Walk, Dr James 
Macneil, of Stevenson. 

16. At Exmouth, Miss Ann Elizabeth 
Fothringham, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Ogilvy, Fothringham, Esq. of 
Powrie. 

— Off Cape Finisterre, Captain Robert 
Foulis Preston, of the Euphrates frigate, a- 
ged 33. The death of this spirited officer 
was occasioned, after only a few days ill- 
ness, by an ossification formed in the inte- 
rior of the skull, which, pressing upon the 
brain, produced delirium. 

— At Bonhill Place, Dumbartonshire, 
Mr John Turnbull, aged 77. 

20, At Leghorn, in the 20th year of his 
age, Mr James Johnston, youngest son of 
the late Mr Walter Johnston, Joppa, Por- 
tobello, 


26. In the #2d year of his age, Thos. Sait, 
Esq. of Lichfield, father of Henry Salt, Esq. 
his Majesty’s Consul-General for Ugypt. 

June 4, At Brucefield-house, Clackman- 
nanshire, Mrs Elizabeth Ann Johnston, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Dalgleish of Dalbeath, 
and daughter of the late James Johnston, 
Ksq. of Sands, aged 44, much and deserved- 
ly regretted. 

6. Walter Robertson, Esq. manufacturer, 
Paisley. 

— At his house in Hart Street, John 
Thomson, Esq. royal navy. 

7. At Arbroath, Mr David Braick, stu. 
dent of divinity, in the 23d year of his age. 
Mr Braick’s frame was always delicate, but 
he possessed a vigorous mind, and a live- 
ly imagination, with great modesty and 
suavity of manners. He prosecuted his 
theological studies with much diligence and 
success, and his inward piety corresponded 
with his attainments, in speculative know- 
ledge. His memory will long be held pre- 
cious by those who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
London. 


Prices of Stocks. 
f Bank India 3 per cent. 
Stock. Stock. Consols. 
May 24 | 255} 211 123 
June 2. | 256 213 733 
9. | 257 217 _ 
16. | 258 


1817. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease, 


May 26. | 68 134 | 32 54 | 19 34/61 66 
June 2. | 74142 | 36 60 | 20 36/65 70 
9. | 77 145 | 38 62 | 22 39] 68 73 
16. | 60 148 | 50 68 | 30 50/66 80 


Average prices of British Corn per quarter 
Sor England and Wales. 


Prices of Grain per boll at Haddington. 


1817. | Wheat. |Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


1817. | pois, }Aver-|Barley| Oats. Pease. 


a die & 
May 17. [103 


9/33 6) 51 9 

24. 2/49 52 3 

31. | 107 3/52 2) 51 6 
June 7 {110 1/53 2/36 8] 52 3 


May 940 |38 7/31 40) 28 41/30 38 
June 6.| 817 |42 8/36 44/30 46) 28 S6 
1200 | 42 10/36 48) 32 48) 29 37 
20.;1127 |45 1/38 49/32 48/32 41 


Prices of Grain per boll in Edinburgh 
Corn Market. 


Prices of best Oat, Pease, and Barley Meai, 
per peck, in Edinburgh Market. 


-| Barley| Oats, | Pease. 


Pease and 
1817. Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. | Pric ¢ 


& | 8 8. 
— — | 28 40/28 34 
— 36 | 30 40 | 30 36 
— — | 33 44/30 38 
— — | 33 46/33 40 


d. d. 

May 27. _ 26 67 | 18 

June 3. | 439 27 87 |1819 
10. | 438 28 86 | 20 
17. | 373 29 77 20 


ant = 


i 
1817. Aver 
Boll. Price. 
| 
May 28.) 602|41 4 
June 4/1115/48 1 
949/146 
18, 1018 2 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1817, in the 


vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Barom.\ Thermom.| Rain. |Weather 
1817. mM] N./] 1. P 
June 26) 30.1 | 55 174 | —— | Clear 
‘f 29.9 | 50 | 70 
2+} 29.41 | 57 | 72 | 0.21 | Rain 
29] 29.91) 55 | 78 | —— | Clear 
30} 29.8 52 171 | 0.11 | Rain 
July 1) 29.9 | 55 | 73} 0.28 
2} 29.41] 52166] O15 | —— 
3} 29.9 | 55 168 | —— | Clear 
4) 29.9 | 54 | 70 | 0.04 | Showers 
5} 29.81] 53 | 71 | 0.03 | 
6) 29.81} 54 | 70 | —— | Clear 
7| 29.8 | 53 | 68 
8) 29.85 | 52 | 66 | | —— 
9} 30. | 52/68 | —— | —— 
30. 52168 | —~ 
12} 30.1 54 | 
13] 30.05| 56 | 68 | 0.21 | Rain 
14) 29.81] 53 | 67 | 0.15 
15} 29.71} 55 | 70 | | Clear 
16} 29.91] 57 | 71 | —— | — 
17} 30. 56 | 70 | —— | 
18] 30. 55 |69 | 0.04 | Showers 
19) 30.1 | 56 | 70 | —— | Clear 
20) 30.05 | 60 | 72 | | —— 
21) 29.85 | 56 | 67 | 0.03 | Showers 
22} 29.71 1 55 |68 | 0.02 
23} 30.1 | 53 |65 | —— | Clear 
24] 30.15] 55 | 66 | 
25) 30. | 53 | 67 | 0.04 | Showers 
Quantity of Rain, 
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High Water at Leith fer 


AvwcGusrt. 
Days.| Morn. | Even. 
H. M.| H. 
Fr. 1] 4 421] 4 58 
Sa. 2] 5 14] 5 30 
Su. 3] 5 471 6 5 
M. 4] 6 2+) 6 44 
W. 6] 8 5] 8 39 
Th. 7} 9 20/10 5 
Fr. 44/]11 21 
Sa. 9/11 53112 20 
Su. 10;12 — 
M. 11} 1 1 «382 
Tu. 12} 1 53) 2 14 
W. 18} 2 34) 2 54 
Th. 14] 3 13] 3. 32 
Fr. 15) 3 52) 
Sa. 16] 4 31) 4 
Su. 17] 5 11) 5 32 
M. 18) 5 54) 6 19 
Tu. 19] 6 44] 7 13 
W. 20; 7 46) 8 23 
Th. 21| 9 9 56 
Fr. 22}10 42/11 
Sa. 55112 25 
Su. 24);12 — 
M. 25| 1 15{ 1 = 87 
Tu. 26] 1 57) 2 15 
W. 271 2 31} 2 #48 
Th. 28} 3 5| 3 18 
Fr. 29) 3 35) 3 49 
Sa. 90} 4 3] 4 17 
Su. 31] 4 3314 47 

MOON’s PHASES 
For Aucust 1817. 

Apparent time at Edinburgh. 


D H- 


Last Quart. 5. 2 44 morn. 


New Moon, 13. 6 52 morn. 


First Quart. 19. 4 40 aftern. 
Full Moon, 26. 7 25 even. 


16. Duke of York born, (1763). 
21. Duke of Clarence born, (1765). 


ugust 12. Prince of Wales born, (1762). 
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